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Tue production which Mr. Cumming has republished with a new 
title, somewhat more imposing than “the Psalme Beuke,” or “the 
Psalmes of David, in Meetre, whereunto is added the Prayers 
commonly used in the Kirke,” by which title it has been generally 
distinguished, made its first appearance amid the “Troubles of 
Frankfort.” The English exiles, who found in that city a refuge 
from the persecutions under Queen Mary, when they quitted their 
native soil, seem to have left behind all reverence for the rites and 
orders of their mother church, if they ever possessed any. After 
obtaining, in the place of their retreat, the use of a church alternately 
with a congregation of French Protestants, they proceeded to act 
quite in the spirit of independency. ‘They devised a system of 
worship and discipline after the model of the continental communi- 
ties, scarce deigning to recognise the existence of their own Prayer 
Book, or “ English Order,” except by the contemptuous remark that 
many things in it would seem “ more than strange in those reformed 
churches.” Jt seems, indeed, to have been quite an after-thought 
that they condescended to “peruse” it at all; and a very slight 
inspection appears to have satisfied them that it would nct do. So 
it was agreed that the minister, “ in place of the English Confession, 
should use another, both of more effect, and also framed according 
to the state and time. And the same ended, the people to sing a 
psalm in metre ina plain tune, as was, and is accustomed in the 
French, Dutch, Spanish, and Scotch churches; that done, the 
minister to pray for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, and so pro- 
ceed to the sermon. After the sermon, a general prayer for all 
estates, and for our country of England, was also devised, at the end 
of which prayer was joined the Lord’s Prayer, and a rehearsal of the 
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articles of our belief; which ended, the people to sing another psalm 
as afore; then the minister to pronounce the blessing, ‘The peace 
of God,’ &c., or some other of like effect.” 

Having set up their discipline, the next step was to elect their 
ministers in the congregational way, and they made choice of John 
Knox, and two others, rejecting the assistance of John Scory, Bishop 
of Chichester, who offered to come and take the inspection of them ; 
whether in his episcopal character does not appear. ‘Their number 
was speedily augmented by the arrival of another body of their 
countrymen from Strasburg, who came with the determination, signi- 
fied beforehand, “ of admitting and using no other order than the 
last taken in the Church of England.” Dissension soon sprung up 
between the two parties. The admirers of the new system sought 
to fortify their cause by the opinion of Calvin, for whose information 
Knox “drew forth a plat” of the Book of England, expressed in the 
rude and scoffing style for which the Scottish reformer was remark- 
able in all matters connected with the doctrine and ritual of the 
Church. The judgment of Calvin, who gave it as his opinion that 
there were many “ fooleries” in the Liturgy of England, made some 
of the congregation converts to the ways of novelty, and threw a 
momentary calm over their disputes. But they soon revived with 
augmented bitterness. The exiles then adopted the expedient of 
composing a new order, “meet for their state and time,” and Mr. 
Knox, Mr. Whittingham, Mr. Gilby, Mr. Fox, and Mr. T. Cole, 
were entrusted with this important business, which they accomplished 
in a few days, very much to their own satisfaction, and to that of 
those who, like them, admired the new-fangled modes of the ‘“ best 
reformed churches ;” but it is added, that ‘such as were bent to the 
Book of England could not abide it.” The “new order” thus 
produced was the first draught of what Mr. Cumming calls the 
“ Liturgy of the Church of Scotland ;” and having traced it to its 
origin, we are no farther concerned with the “ troubles of Frankfort.” 

On quitting that city, Knox retired to Geneva, where he was 
elected minister of an English congregation, into which he intro- 
duced the use of his Frankfort compilation, whence it received the 
title of the “Order of Geneva,”"—not, as some have supposed, 
because it was the form drawn up by Calvin, though probably it did 
not differ from it in any material respect, but because it was first 
used by the English refugees at Geneva. We hear no more of it 
till the year 1560, when Knox, then in the plenitude of his influence, 
composed the “first book of discipline,” in which the Order of 
Geneva is mentioned as being “now used in some of our churches,” 
introduced no doubt by the reformer himself, who had finally 
returned to his native country the preceding year. As yet, however, 
it possessed no authority in the reformed “congregation ;” but in 
1562 it was ordained by the General Assembly “ that one uniforme 
order sould be keeped in ministration of the sacraments, solemniza- 
tion of mariages, and buriall of the dead, according to the Book of 
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Geneva,” though this last item throws some degree of doubt upon 
the identity of the ‘“ Booke of Geneva” with that published by Mr. 
Cumming, in which there is no order for the “ burial of the dead,” 
but, on the contrary, a condemnation” of any ceremony ;—“ the 
corpse is reverently to be brought unto the grave, accompanied by 
the congregation, without any further ceremonies; which being 
buried, the minister, if he be present, and required, goeth to the 
church, if it be not far off, and maketh some comfortable exhorta- 
tion to the people, touching death and resurrection.” Perhaps the 
“ uniforme order,” intended by the assembly, meant a uniform 
absence of all religious rites on committing the bodies of the departed 
to their parent dust. Be this as it may, the injunction of the 
assembly appears to have been insufficient to secure for the Genevan 
order a general reception by the congregations of the reformed ; for, 
in 1564, it came forth under its old title of the ‘“‘ Psalme Beuke,” 
and the General Assembly imposed the use of it by express injunc- 
tion ;—“‘ every minister, exhorter, and reader shall have one of the 
Psalm Books lately printed at Edinburgh, and use the order contained 
therein in prayers, marriage, and ministration of the sacraments.” 
From these circumstances it would seem to have been slowly and 
rather reluctantly admitted by the reformed body in Scotland, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of obtaining copies of the book, 
and partly to a preference which the custom of a few years had 
established in favour of another form of public prayer. 

It has been proved by Bishop Sage, in his acutely reasoned work, 
“The Fundamental Charter of Presbytery,” and Mr. Cumming 
frankly admits, that, from 1557 to 1564, the English Book of 
Common Prayer had been generally used by the reformed party in 
Scotland, which made them less ready to receive the new order 
introduced by Knox. It is very unlikely that the Anglican Liturgy 
could ever have been cordially embraced by the professors of the new 
doctrine, the extremely un-catholic tone of whose opinions must have 
been strangely at variance with the spirit and manner of a formu- 
lary which retained so much that was primitive and catholic, even 
after passing through the fiery ordeal of its second review. Certain 
it is, however, that the very first act of the banded nobles was to 
issue, in 1557, an ordinance requiring that ‘in all parish churches 
of this realm, the Common Prayer be read weekly on Sunday, and 
other festival days, publicly in the parish churches with the lessons 
of the Old and New Testaments, conform to the order of the Book of 
Common Prayer. And if the curates of the parishes be qualified, to 
cause them to read the same; and if they be not, or if they refuse, 
that the most qualified in the parish use and read the same.” What 
right the confederate barons had to promulgate such an ordinance is 
a question which it is not necessary at present to discuss; it is 
referred to merely as a proof that the Prayer Book had possession 
before the “ Book of Common Order,” and long prior to the more 
recent invention of extempore prayer, which has superseded both in 
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the Scottish establishment. It is referred to for the same purpose 
by the compilers of the Scottish Liturgy, truly so called, who say in 
their preface, ‘“ that it was then known that for divers years after the 
Reformation we had no other order for Common Prayer but the 
{nglish Liturgy ;” and lastly, Mr. Cumming not only admits, but 
contends for the fact. It is a fact which Presbyterian writers were 
formerly very unwilling to allow, as seeming to indicate a more 
prelatical tendency on the part of the early reformists than it was at 
all consistent with the current theories of the time to admit. Now, 
however, it seems to be generally granted; even so prejudiced a 
writer as Dr. M‘Crie could not elude the cogency of Bishop Sage’s 
proofs, though he endeavours to limit their extent by suggesting, 
with marvellous simplicity, that the Scottish reformers could have 
adopted the English book only partially, since so much of it can be 
read by a priest only ; as if persons who repudiated the idea of any 
ordination at all being necessary for the administration of the word 
and sacraments were likely to have stumbled at a rubric, even if the 
word priest had occurred as often in the second book of Edward as it 
did in the first. 

No information we possess enables us to ascertain to what extent 
the use of the English Liturgy prevailed in consequence of the ordi- 
nance above referred to. It is evident that it could not long endure 
where the influence of Knox bore sway. His antipathy to it is well 
known. He made no secret of it in the presence of the English 
council; and his residence abroad seems to have rendered it more 
intense. ‘That he should have laboured to supersede the use of an 
order which he declared to be contrary to the institution of Christ, is 
just what might have been expected ; it is only surprising, consider- 
ing the state of religious feeling in Scotland at the time, that it 
should have required repeated ordinances to secure the establishment 
of so very lax a system as that of the Order of Geneva, which left the 
self-will of the Scottish preachers almost unfettered ; presenting them, 
indeed, with a form of prayer, but not binding them to use it, only 
requiring them to say something of “like effect,” nay, anxiously 
warning them that “ it shall not be necessary for the minister daily 
to repeat all these things before mentioned, but beginning with some 
manner of confession, to proceed to the sermon, which being ended, 
he either useth the prayer for all estates before mentioned, or else 
prayeth as the Spirit of God shall move his heart.”* It would be 
difficult to imagine a plainer license or a more direct encouragement 
to the use of extemporary prayer. After this it would surely be 
idle to inquire whether the Scottish reformers objected to a written 
form or not. Why, indeed, should they have objected to a form, 
which left every man perfectly free to deviate into all manner of 
eccentricities at his pleasure? Yet Mr. Cumming makes a great 
point of it in his preface, and has said a good deal more in com- 
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mendation of forms of prayer than his brethren north of the Tweed 
will thank him for. Ifthe General Assembly in its present temper 
should think of taking up this republication of “‘ Knox's Liturgy,” we 
strongly suspect the editor would run the risk of being sent to keep 
company with the seven ministers of Strathbogie. He has certainly 
exhibited a strong leaning towards prelacy ; and on that account we 
shall abstain from noticing some strange blunders and some offensive 
propositions in this same preface. Is it too much to hope that a 
man who has been enabled to see so much of what is defective in the 
system in which he has been brought up, may be led to discover the 
real root of bitterness which vitiates the whole? Mr. Cumming 
supposes that the Scotch antipathy to liturgies arose from com- 
munion with the English puritans about the time of the Westminster 
Assembly. He seems to have forgotten that the English puritanism 
and the Scotch protestantism were essentially the same; both the 
offspring of that school, whose distinguishing feature was the rejection 
of catholicism, and the disowning of all antiquity more ancient than 
the reformation. Both maintained the same fundamental principle, 
namely this, that nothing could lawfully be ordained in the worship 
of God, but what was expressly enjoined in Scripture. If the 
Scotch did not sooner denounce forms of prayer as absolutely unlaw- 
ful, it was simply for this reason, that they had a form which per- 
mitted them to pray extempore as much as they pleased ; but their 
principle came out in full vigour as soon as a liturgy was proposed 
to them, which was catholic, and required uniformity: they would 
have scouted Mr. C.’s ** beaw ideal of a service,” partly authoritative 
and partly extemporancous ; they tolerated their “’ Common Order,” 
because it bound them to nothing. ‘The English puritans would 
readily have submitted to such an order ; in fact, attempts were made 
in 1586 to obtain parliamentary sanction for this very Scoto-Genevan 
order of prayer. Neither party at first absolutely objected to a form 
of prayer in the abstract ; they only insisted upon every thing being 
excluded which could make any form worth having, every thing which 
could connect the existing church with the church of past ages ; 
every thing that could make liturgies the means of keeping up the 
communion of saints by transmitting from age to age the stream of 
catholic devotion, that as the church is in all times and places one 
and the same, so she may always speak the same thing, and the 
saints of all ages may with one mind and one mouth glorify God. 
Therefore did the puritans object especially to the English Liturgy 
just for what it retained of catholicity: they objected to the first 
book more than to the second, and to the Scottish Liturgy more than 
to either, because it was an attempt not only to restrain the liberty 
of the private spirit, but to restrain it by the restoration of what was 
catholic. When Mr. Cumming says that the presbyterian objections 
were levelled rather against the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 than against 
the English book, he seems strangely forgetful of the history of these 
controversies. Let him look into Calderwood’s Altare Damascenum, 
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or review the disputes consequent upon the Fire Articles of Perth, 
and he will find that the Anglican Liturgy met with as little favour 
in the eyes of the ultra-protestant party in Scotland, as that which 
their bishops and their king provided for them in 1637, and on 
account of which they broke their oath of allegiance to the one, and 
absolved themselces trom their vow of canonical obedience to the 
other. 

That the Scottish ecclesiastics did not consider themselves con- 
fined to the words of their Book of Order, farther than seemed good 
in their own eyes, we have the testimony of Calderwood, who says 
that during the thirteen years of his ministry, he had never used the 
exhortations and prayers prescribed ; and knew very many who had 
been equally neglectful of the appointed forms; that, in fact, every 
one was free to use them or not as he pleased, and that it would be 
childish to do otherwise, the prayers being prescribed merely as 
examples to aid the conceptions of the minister as to matter and 
form ; and he objects to the English Liturgy, because the presbyter 
was not at liberty to deviate from the words of it, though he could speak 
with the tongues of angels.* It is very probable, that the use of this 
very defective composition of Knox may have been a kind of test of a 
man’s principles, as well as of his abilities in conceiving prayers, as the 
phrase went. ‘Those who had a predilection for the catholic form of 
worship, would naturally avail themselves even of the poor substitute 
for a liturgy which the book of ‘* Common Order” afforded ; while 
those who had a conceit of their own spiritual gifts would, like Cal- 
derwood, trust to the impulse of the Spirit, by which the Scotch 
preachers very confidently maintained that they were guided in their 
pulpit ministrations. There is no reason to believe that “ the 
ancient liturgy,” as Mr. Cumming rather whimsically calls the “ Order 
of Geneva,” was ever generally used in Scotland, otherwise than in 
this partial manner; and in this way the use of it prevailed, more or 
less, to a very late period: for Bishop Sage remarks, that in his 
time (1695) there were “ many old people living who remembered 
well to have seen it used indifferently both by Presbyterians and 
Prelatists.” 

During the reign of James I., however, a spirit arose among 
Scottish churchmen, which could not long be satistied with a form so 
meagre and anticatholic as the Genevan directory. Whatever may 
have been James’s own notions about catholic doctrines and prac- 
tices, and doubtless they were crude enough, the intercourse which 
his accession opened with the great divines who then adorned the 
Anglican church, was not lost upon the ecclesiastics of his native 
kingdom. A higher and better school of theology arose among 
them, of which the confessors in the reign of Charles were no un- 
worthy fruits. ‘The two parties in the Scottish church—the ultra- 
protestant, or puritanical, and the catholic, now stand forth in strongly 
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marked contrast and opposition to each other; and that which dis- 
tinguished them was episcopacy and the liturgy. The introduction 
of the apostolical succession was followed by a desire for a liturgy, 
more capable of satisfying the natural yearnings of the heart than 
the miserable compilation of Knox; and however it may seem to 
have been prompted rather by the policy of James than by any 
spontaneous movement among the Scottish clergy, it is absurd to 
suppose that such an idea could have been entertained at all, unless 
there had really been an influential party favourable to it. In the 
general assembly, held at Aberdeen in 1616, it was enacted “ that a 
uniform order of liturgie, or divine service, be set down ; to be read in 
all kirks on the ordinarie dayes of prayer, and every sabbath-day 
before sermon, to the end the common people may be acquainted 
therewith, and by custome may learn to serve God rightly.” A 
committee was appointed for the purpose, but nothing seems to have 
been accomplished. 'The very next year, however, the English ser- 
vice was set up in the chapel royal at Edinburgh, where it continued 
to be used daily till the breaking out of the rebellion in 1637, and 
thither there had been a constant resort of the ‘ councell, nobilitye, 
gentrye, bishopps, ministers, burghers, and women of all ranks.” 
In 1623, it was introduced in New College chapel, at St. Andrews, 
without opposition, and was regularly frequented by the masters and 
students without any tokens of dislike. ‘There is reason to believe, 
indeed, that it had been quietly adopted by several of the bishops 
and clergy throughout the country; though no steps were taken to 
enjoin it by authority, or carry out the enactment of the Aberdeen 
assembly, till the ill-fated attempt of Charles I. in 1637. Perhaps 
we are not yet in a condition to inquire, why that well-meant design 
of not only giving to Scotland an apostolic liturgy, but recovering 
some catholic truths, which had been either altogether lost to the 
Church of England, or too much withdrawn from view, so fear- 
fully miscarried ; God’s appointed time it seems was not yet come ; 
the Scottish church had to pass through a longer period of trial and 
purgation before it could be worthy of so great a blessing. Or 
whether it was, that there was something wrong in the manner of 
doing it, or in the agents by whom it was attempted, we may not 
presume to speculate. It seemed, at all events, to postpone indefi- 
nitely the hope which appeared, in human judgment, to be so nearly 
realized, when the native bishops had proposed, and the king sanc- 
tioned, a liturgy for the use of the Church of Scotland. 

The restoration of the Church and Monarchy was followed by no 
effort to revive the “‘ Service-book ;” it seems to have been aban- 
doned as a hopeless attempt. Indeed, except that there were bishops, 
who wanted even the bond of connexion which the periodical admi- 
nistration of confirmation forms with the great body of the people, 
there was nothing in the external aspect of the Church to mark the 
change in its form of government. The public worship was con- 
ducted in the extemporaneous way at the discretion of every minister, 
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and in all matters of parochial discipline, the kirk-session was the 
ostensible fountain of authority. It has been said that the English 
Liturgy was sometimes used ; but if it was at all, it must have been in 
very rare instances. The nearest approach to liturgical forms that 
any of the clergy ventured upon, consisted in the recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Doxology ; and this was denounced by 
their presbyterian opponents as very gross superstition. We are, 
indeed, told that “ the clergy came as near the best liturgies in their 
public prayers as might be, and composed prayers for their own use, 
such as they seldom varied from ; and so for the matter they had a 
liturgy, though perhaps not so full, comprehensive, and regular, as 
what might be established by authority.”* Orem, in his history of 
Old Aberdeen, has preserved the form of Morning and Evening 
Prayer used in the cathedral church of that city. It is said to have 
been composed by the excellent Henry Scougal, professor of divinity 
in King’s College, and son of Patrick Scougal, who presided over 
the diocese of Aberdeen from 1664 to 1682, and may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of the better sort of prayers then in use 
among the Scottish clergy. It begins with a prayer of confession, 
embodying the English form; this is followed by reading the Scrip- 
tures and the recital of the decalogue; a thanksgiving succeeds, 
which terminates in a prayer for all conditions of men; the whole 
concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The Evening Service is very 
similar, the arrangement being the same, only that the first prayer is 
much longer, and is followed by the ‘le Deum instead of scripture 
lessons. ‘The model is quite presbyterian, but the style is chaste, 
and the tone of thought calm and sober. Orem dryly remarks, that 
“at the beginning of the late revolution, the aforesaid morning and 
evening prayers were taken away by some presbyterian men in Old 
Aberdeen ;” which refers, it is presumed, to the practice of daily 
service, as well as to that particular form. 

We are not concerned here with the severe reverse which came 
upon the external fortunes of the Church in 1688. It involved the 
nation, doubtless, in a very serious responsibility in God’s sight. 
It may, however, have been providentially designed for the purification 
of the Church, as certainly it was for her correction. During the 
whole period of her establishment, subsequent to the Restoration, 
she was altogether in a false position, which could not, perhaps, be 
rectified at less cost than the entire disruption of her connexion with 
the state. It might, in fact, be considered as her emancipation, as 
enabling her to bear a more unequivocal witness for catholic truth. 
She came forth with the mark of the cross upon her, persecuted, but 
not forsaken, and soon found the benefit of walking patiently in the 
way of suffering. What the influence of an establishment and the 
power of kings had been unable to cure, she obtained in her season 
of adversity. In the early part of the eighteenth century the English 
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Prayer Book was generally received without any formal act of 
authority, save the quiet sanction of the bishops and the acquiescence 
of clergy and people. ‘The way, indeed, had been prepared for it 
by the writings of the deprived clergy, as well as by their pastoral 
instructions ; for, being now disembarrassed from political considera- 
tions, they bore their testimony freely in behalf of apostolic order ; 
the consequence was, that the Liturgy was received not only without 
opposition, but with gladness. ‘* Pastors and people manifested the 
greatest forwardness for embracing the English Liturgy, and it 
was brought into several parish churches”—this refers to parish 
churches which the Episcopal incumbents retained, under an act of 
the Scotch Parliament in 1695, without owning the Presbyterian 
judicatories. ‘ Church principles and communion, and the sinfulness 
and danger of schism, began now to be better understood by the 
generality of people, even such as had little notion of it before. All 
this was in a great measure owing to the generous charity of many 
pious and well-disposed persons of all ranks of the Church of 
England, particularly of the famous University of Oxford, at whose 
charges and charitable contributions, without any brief to further it, 
above 19,000 Common Prayer Books, and other devotional edifying 
books relating to it, were remitted from London in the space of two 
years. This great and generous charity had its designed effect, by 
making many sincere proselytes to the Liturgy of all ranks and 
degrees of people.”* Queen Anne, to whose bounty the deprived 
Bishop of Edinburgh was indebted for a pension of 300. per 
annum, took a lively interest in the introduction of the Prayer Book 
into Scotland, and is said to have defrayed the cost of distributing 
in that country 1000 copies of a ‘ Persuasive to the People of 
Scotland in order to remove their Prejudice to the Book of Common 
Prayer, by P. Barclay, A.M.”+ The Church in Scotland is still 
farther indebted to that princess for protection and freedom in the 
use of that Liturgy, which her generosity had, in part, enabled them 
to obtain ; an act having passed in 1712 “ to prevent the disturbing 
of those of the Episcopal communion in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, in the exercise of their religious worship, and the 
use of the Liturgy of the Church of England.” 

Such an act had become necessary for their safety. ‘The Presby- 
terian party, when invested with the power of an establishment, 
exhibited by no means a tolerant spirit towards their opponents, but 
protested against granting a toleration to those of the Episcopal 
communion when it was proposed in the Scottish Parliament, 1703. 
The introduction of the Liturgy re-awakened all the antipathies of 
the old covenanters, and in 1707 the General Assembly fulminated 
a decree “against innovations in the public worship of God,” plainly 
levelled against so formidable an apparition as the Service Book. 
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But more serious measures were resorted to than acts of assembly, 
which, like the Pope’s bulls, had even then lost much of their 
ancient terrors. In 1709 a clergyman was summoned before the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh for “exercising his ministry within their 
bounds, and introducing a form of worship contrary to the purity and 
uniformity of the worship of the church established by law ”—he 
having been for some time in the practice of officiating according to 
the forms of the Anglican ritual to such persons as resorted to him 
in his own hired house. Upon his disregarding their prohibition to 
exercise his fiinction, the presbytery called upon the magistrates to 
enforce their sentence by the secular arm, whereupon the clergyman 
was committed to prison, where he was confined many months ; even 
the Court of Session refused to grant him redress upon his appeal, 
on the ground, among other reasons, that he was no minister, having 
been ordained by an “ evauctorate bishop,” (as they phrased it,) who 
had no more right, said one of the judges, to ordain than an “ auld 
ballad singer.” Mr. Greenshields, the clergyman thus cruelly 
harassed, appealed to the House of Lords, which brought the case 
under the notice of the British legislature, and led to the passing of 
the Toleration Act of 1712. The great majority of the clergy were 
indeed deprived of the benefit of that act, in consequence of its pre- 
scribing, as a necessary condition of enjoying its protection, the state 
oaths required by the revolution settlement, which they could not 
conscientiously take. But there can be no doubt that even the non- 
jurors indirectly derived a degree of security from it. It served at 
least to convince the Presbyterian judicatories that they would meet 
with no sympathy from the civil power in prosecuting men merely 
for using the English Liturgy, as the commission of assembly enjoined 
all presbyteries to prosecute, by an act passed 5th August, 1719, 
calling upon them to “ prosecute the said innovators, and take trial of 
these innovations, and suppress the same, and that they do apply to 
the civil magistrate to render their sentences effectual.” Many 
similar instances of oppression are to be found in the history of that 
period, and in most cases the principal victims of them were those 
clergymen who used the Liturgy, which shows that the prejudices of 
the Presbyterian party were still strong against it. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why the Church in Scotland did not re- 
sume its own liturgy, rather than adopt that of another church, par- 
ticularly since it is well known that the most distinguished of the 
Scottish clergy were by no means satisfied with the suppression, in 
the communion service, of a certain portion of the catholic doctrine 
concerning the Eucharist? The circumstance arose partly from 
prudential considerations, and partly, or rather most of all, from 
necessity. ‘The bishops were unwilling to run the risk of exciting 
an opposition, of which they could not foresee the extent nor conse- 
quences, by reviving the “Service Book,” which had already been the 
pretext for stirring the kingdom to rebellion; they likewise hoped, 
it may be, to interest the sympathies of the English church by 
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adopting its rites ; moreover, they had less choice in the matter than 
may be supposed, the use of the Liturgy having been, in many cases, 
taken up by clergymen who had qualified to government, and over whom 
consequently they had less control than over those who had remained 
unshaken in the suffering witness they were bearing; and lastly, it 
was impossible to obtain copies of the ‘“ Prayer Book of Scotland. 
even had they wished to use it. They felt that certain things which 
they believed to be primitive and catholic, were wanting in the 
Eucharistic service of the Church of England. But these defects 
they resolved to bear with, or silently to remedy, as every clergyman 
might do, with the sanction of his bishop. The points alluded to 
were the mixed cup, the oblation of the elements, and the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ; others came afterwards to be added in con- 
sequence of the disputes which arose among the English nonjurors on 
these subjects. But the absence of the rites just mentioned was felt 
from the first to be a serious defect in the English book ; and many 
clergymen in Scotland wereaccustomed to adopt the Scottish form of 
the Eucharistic service, in which they were brought distinctly for- 
ward, or at least to unite with the prayer of consecration the prayer 
of oblation, which now stands, much surely out of place, in the post- 
communion. Dr. Rose, the deprived bishop of Edinburgh, is said 
to have led the way in the restoration of this catholic rite, and his 
example was followed, at longer or shorter intervals, by most of the 
bishops and clergy of Scotland, not certainly without much oppo- 
sition from a reclaiming party, who felt less reverence for primitive 
antiquity. We decline for the present entering into the discussions 
which arose in consequence of this difference of opinion, though they 
offer no uninteresting field, and one to which we may return. It can 
never be unprofitable to review what has been written by such men 
as Hickes and Collier, and Brett and Keith, and Rattray. Suffice 
it to say, that it was at last agreed to sanction the use of both offices; 
a sanction which is still in force in the Church in Scotland, saving 
only to the Scottish form a pre-eminence of authority by enjoining 
the use of it at all consecrations of bishops and the opening of all 
national synods of the Church. In all other respects the English 
Prayer Book is the authorized form of divine service, to which strict 
conformity is enjoined by canon. 
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The Rights of the Poor and Christian Almsgiving Vindicated ; or, 
the State and Character of the Poor, and the Conduct and Duties 
of the Rich, Exhibited and Illustrated. By S. R. Bosanqvuet, 
Ese. London: James Burns. 1841. Small 8vo. 


Or the various political questions now agitated in this country, there 
is none more important than that which concerns the relief of the 
poor. The physical happiness—nay the life—of our destitute fellow- 
creatures; the preservation of peace and order, and the security of 
the rights of property; the union of the higher and lower classes, 
and their mutual well-being and prosperity ; our place and character 
in the world, and RESPONSIBILITY AS A CHRISTIAN NATION ; 
are all involved in the right decision of this very important ques- 
tion. Nor is there any question which, for the last forty years, 
has occupied more attention, or which, generally, has been con- 
sidered more difficult of solution. 

But, not only on account of its intimate bearing upon the subject 
of a legal provision for the poor, is the little volume before us fraught 
with interest and utility. It comes more nearly home to every one 
of its readers, in pressing upon their attention the great duty of 
private charity. In the words quoted from St. Augustine on its 
title-page, Via cali pauper est; and, though some may think that 
the doctrine of charity urged by Mr. Bosanquet should be understood 
with qualification ; and that, while justly vindicating the poor, he has 
too hastily condemned the rich, scarcely any one can peruse this 
essay, in the spirit of justice and truth and charity, without becoming, 
from the perusal, more charitably and better inclined. 

In this country, to the honour of our legal profession, no one 
loses the benefit of counsel by reason of his poverty; and Mr. 
Bosanquet, who is a barrister of some standing, appears in this 
treatise as the unpaid advocate of the poor. He explains the growth 
of popular opinions unfavourable to the poor, and vindicates their 
character; exhibits their condition, and the various causes of destitu- 
tion; boldly asserts the high principle and extent of Christian 
charity ; eloquently denounces the covetousness and imperfect charity 
of the present age, with the evils resulting from an insufficient poor- 
law system; and warmly urges the practical adoption of the Christian 
rule of voluntary charity, to its full extent, and under the guidance 
of the Church, as the only remedy for the disorganization and other 
evils resulting from the present system. Referring to popular works 
decrying injudicious charity, with its mischievous results, and to 
modern publications, which attribute to some of the lower classes 
generally the vices of individual members of those classes, thus gene- 
rating or encouraging a want of charity in the public mind, he 
attempts, on high principles, to stem the popular torrent. 


“Tt is not my intention,” he says, “ to enter at all into the mere political, 
x rather party object, which is had in view in any of the works alluded 
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to; though of course no real distinction can exist between public and private 
duty—between morals, religion, and politics. My object is as separate as 
was that of the early church, when it existed in the midst of the Roman 
empire. Its endeavour was not to make shifts and modifications, or to 
cause its rulers to adopt in preference this or that heathenism; but to con- 
vince the people, and make the empire Christian. I feel persuaded that an 
entire change of opinion and feeling towards the classes beneath us, that a 
total change of conduct must be wrought, before we can lay any just claims 
to the character of a really Christian people—Christian, not in name and 
in doctrines only, but in feelings and conduct.” —P. 6. 


We all know that ‘* the poor shall never cease out of the land ;”* 
and that in this, as in every other populous, civilized, and commer- 
cial country, great numbers will always be found in a state of indi- 
gence or destitution. But few of the higher classes are acquainted 
with the actual condition of our poor. The condition of human life 
is to be learned only by insight and experience ; and, while all are 
pressing forward in the race of worldly ambition, few will make 
acquaintance with their inferiors, or inquire practically into their 
condition. 

“Tt is far easier,” says Mr. Bosanquet, “to sit at home, and read 
returns, and reports, and figures, and statistics, and to work out problems 
of society by a table or a machine, mathematically certain and demonstrable, 
and squaring all to a fraction, than to pry into dirty courts and lanes, and 
dismal rooms and cellars, full of vermin, and filth, and infection, and to 
converse with the low-minded, the vulgar, the dying, the drunken, the dis- 
contented, the miserable.”—P. 28. ‘“ We are absorbed with political mea- 
sures, and neglect our own business and the duties of private life. We are 
absorbed with the comforts and luxuries of life, the state and station we 
maintain, and the bettering of our condition. We study also the titles and 
condition of those above us, their manners, and habits, and opinions ; their 
fortunes, and the calamities which happen to them. But of the condition 
of the poor we take little notice; their habits, their character, their virtues, 
their distresses, these we study little to inform ourselves of—with these we 
little acquaint ourselves, either generally or personally. Of their crimes 
and vices, their dexterity at imposition, and the shifts to which they resort 
to obtain some share of the comforts they see around them; of the mischiefs 
of injudicious charity,—of these we have accounts; of these we have 
evidence, and returns, and tables, which we swallow greedily, because they 
comfortably warrant us in the undisturbed enjoyment of the competency 
which Providence has graciously bestowed upon us !”—P. 30. 


Yet we must be fully acquainted with the extent and character 
of the destitution around us; or we can never adequately relieve 
it, or fully exercise the great duty of charity. Many, acknow- 
ledging the existence of indigence, are far from being aware of its 
extent ; others regard it as originating only in vice or imprudence, 
which they would leave to such natural punishment, or remedy only 
by education ; and others imagine that, in this country, no one can 
be in want, or that all want is sufficiently supplied by our legal pro- 
vision for the poor. We miss that practical belief in the existence 
of great destitution which should habitually govern our conduct. 


* Deut. xv. 11. 
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“ We have motives enough,” says Mr. Bosanquet, “ to influence us 
towards the withholding of charity. Want of means, selfishness, avarice, 
idleness, the control of fashion; above all, the dislike to be imposed upon; 
are strong and influential motives, all drawing us towards the side of neglect 
and refusal. But even when we believe the object to be distressed and 
deserving, or at least are half convinced, how often do we pass on, and pass 
by on the other side; and then regret and condemn ourselves that we did 
not stop and give something, or at least inquire farther, or obtain the 
means of inquiring! How great would be the effect, at such a moment, of 
a little better opinion of the poor—a little less belief and apprehension of 
imposture! And yet a person might perhaps have been saved from starv- 
ing by a little less cautiousness—by a little more freedom and forwardness 
in charity! When we are walking fast because the day is cold, or we are 
in a hurry on business; or when we would or might have given, but that 
our pocket was buttoned; or the money was not loose, but it was in our 
purse, and we did not like to pull it out in the street; or our glove was on, 
and it was a tight one; or when, from any other such reason, we do not like 
to stop, but are nevertheless hesitating,—how completely might a different 
opinion in regard to the poor, and a little less fear of imposture, have turned 
the scale, and impelled us to a decided conduct! This is the way in which 
opinion cperates; this is a practical relief. It must be evident, therefore, 
how great a consequence ought to be attached to the having a real and 
accurate and well-balanced knowledge of the actual state of the poorer 
classes, their necessities, habits, and contrivances.” —P. 35. 


To supply such information is our author’s first aim ; and, as one 
proof of great destitution amongst us, he mentions four well-authen- 
ticated instances, which have lately occurred, of death from starvation 
in this wealthy and luxurious metropolis. We fear that the obser- 
vation of the surgeon who was consulted in the last, “‘ Oh, if you saw 
as many cases of this sort as I do, you would not think so much of 
it!” (P. 41,) but too truly indicates that such cases are not unusual ; 
and a new instance has occurred within the last six months, in which 
a female, in the flower of life, was found to have died from starvation, 
rather than apply to her parish for relief, or become the inmate of a 
workhouse.* But, in far more numerous cases, death is indirectly 
occasioned by want; the insufficient or innutritious diet of the dis- 
tressed poor, combining with their ill-ventilated rooms, exposure to 
cold, fatigue, and moral depression, to gradually impair their strength 
and vitality, and predispose them to be affected by contagious and 
other disorders. ‘* The public generally,” says Dr. Howard, who 
attended the royal infirmary and poor-house at Manchester, ‘‘ have a 
very inadequate idea of the number of persons who perish annually 
from deficiency of food; and there are few who would not be pain- 
fully surprised if an accurate record of such cases were presented to 
them. ft is true that, in this country, instances of death from total 
abstinence occur only casually ; yet every medical man, whose duties 
have led him much amongst the poor, who is familiar with the 





* See account of the coroner’s inquest on the body of Elizabeth East, in which 
the jury found, “ That the deceased died from exhaustion, consequent on starv ation, 
arising from her not having made application to the parish for relief, and from her 
refusal to go to the workhouse,”’"—-7'imes, Feb. 27, 1841. 
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extreme destitution which often prevails among them, and the disease 
thereby occasioned, is too often a witness to fatal results from gradual 
and protracted starvation. Although death produced by hunger may 
be rare, there can be no doubt that a very large proportion of the 
mortality amongst the labouring classes is attributable to deficiency 
of food, as a main cause, aided by too long continued toil and exer- 
tion without adequate repose, insufficient clothing, exposure to cold, 
and other privations to which the poor are subjected.”* Scrofula, 
tubercles, dyspepsia, diarrheea, dysentery, scurvy, petecchiz, dropsy, 
ulcers, paraplegia, paralysis, apoplexy, fever, water in the head, epi- 
lepsy, and consumption, are amongst the disorders engendered by 
habitual deficiency of food; while, indirectly, it impairs the mental 
powers and moral habits. Thus, while abstinence is often the best 
medicine for the rich; a plentiful and nutritious diet is often the 
best medicine for the poor,—though poor-law guardians, and even 
commissioners, seem jealous of its free recommendation. Thus 
we may learn also that the pauper’s diet should always be suf- 
ficient to maintain him in health and strength, whatever may be 
the diet of independent labourers in his neighbourhood. There 
is much independent spirit and love of liberty amongst our poor ; 
and many will suffer much privation before they will apply to 
their parishes—still more, before they will voluntarily become the 
inmates of a workhouse. However desirable, therefore, it may be 
that the independent labourers should have better food than the 
pauper, their diet must not always be the standard, below which the 
pauper’s is fixed. It will hardly be contended that the diet of a 
pauper in London should be reduced below that of the poor 
painter and glazier, whose expenditure, for the maintenance of 
himself, his wife, and two young children, during fourteen days, and 
their means of living during the same time, are detailed by Mr. 
Bosanquet, as follows :— 


Two Weeks’ Provision, and the means of obtaining it. 


1839. 
Nov. 23. Bought: Bread 
Tea and Sugar . 


Coals . is 14 
Soap and candle 
Potatoes andherring ...... 14 


cocoocoos 
bo 


24. Bread . Pa an ae 4} 
Milk, coals, and potatoes ; 23 
25. Bread, tea,andsugar ...... 0 4} 
Potatoes, herring, andcoals . . . . 0 23 
26. Bread, milk, and potatoes. . . . . 0 53 


Bacon, candle, tea, and sugar. . . . 0 44} 
27. Bread, milk, andtea. . . . . « » O BS 





Carried forward . 3 23 





* An Inquiry into the Morbid Effects of Deficiency of Food, chiefly with reference 
to their occurrence amongst the Destitute Poor. By R. B. Howard, M.D. 1839, p. 2. 
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& 4d. 
Brought forward . 3 232 
Noy. 28. Bread, bacon, and potatoes . . . . 0 6 
Tea, sugar, milk, candle, and coals . 0 44 
29. Bread and milk fa ta 0 1s 
30. Bread and milk O 1} 
Dec. 1. Went out. [Sunday. ] 
2. Bread, tea, sugar, coals, and candle . 0 7} 
3. Bread, potatoes, and bacon 0 4 
4. Tea, sugar, bread, and milk 0 33 
5. Milk and coals . eC 0 13 
6. Tea and sugar *. 0 2 
5 11 
Three 4-lb. loaves allowed by parish . 1 9 
7 8 
Noy. 25. Stopped a square of glass . 0 10 
27. Sold two chairs ‘ 1 6 
30. My wife earned ‘ 1 0 
Dec. 1. Soldaclock . . . . 2 0 
4. Pledged a saw ‘ 1 0 
— 6 4 


Mr. Bosanquet has brought together many similar tables of the 
expenditure of poor persons, “ to illustrate the distresses to which 
those are subject whose earnings are ten shillings, five shillings, two 
shillings—nothing ; who have not even a settlement to give them 
a claim upon any parish."-—P. 105. Let the wealthy and luxurious 
read and consider these tables, and impress the lesson on their 
pampered children ; remembering also that those who suffer most 
from independent poverty, are generally those who have fallen 
from a state of comparative affluence; and that individuals, and 
even whole families, of the wealthier and higher classes not unfre- 
quently fall into poverty and the most abject distress, 

Colquhoun enumerates no less than eleven innocent causes of 
irremediable or permanent indigence ; twenty-one other innocent 
causes of indigence admitting a remedy ; and twenty-six different cul- 
pable causes of indigence.* But it is impossible, as Mr. Bosanquet 
observes, to enumerate all its particular causes, which are as various 
as the circumstances of life, the changes and chances of which are 
infinite. The fluctuations of trade and fashion are, in commercial 
and highly civilized countries, a common cause of great destitution ; 
depriving of their usual livelihood numbers collected by the trade or 
fashion, who cannot readily turn their hands to a new employment, 
if that should be found. The alteration of a law protecting or 
encouraging any particular class of labourers, may produce a similar 
effect ; as the projected change of the corn-laws, if it should be car- 
ried, and considerably lower the price of corn, would probably, by 
throwing much land out of arable cultivation, deprive many agricul- 
tural labourers of their usual employment, and thus produce great 





* Treatise on Indigence, p.11. 
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distress in that important class. A numerous family, old age, illness, 
infirmity, weakness of intellect, desertion by husband, death of 
employer, or loss of usual employment from other innocent cause, 
the want of tools or decent clothing, wandering from home perhaps 
to seek employment in London, shipwreck, fire, or other casualty, 
the want of a parish settlement, as in the case of Irish, Scotch, and 
foreigners, the difficulty of obtaining parish relief, and its insuf- 
ficiency when obtained, are other general causes of indigence. 
Indolence, luxury, extravagance, drunkenness, gaming, seduction, 
prostitution, loss of character, and vice or crime in various shapes, 
are its common culpable causes. 

We have not room to set before our readers the able manner in which 
Mr. Bosanquet illustrates the operations of many of these causes, but 
on this topic must confine ourselves to an extract from what he says of 
want ofemployment. After referring to the depreciation of manual 
labour, especially the manual labour of women, by the use of 
machinery, which it would be most unreasonable to prohibit, 
he adds,— 


“ But the most urgent and painful of all distresses occasioned by want of 
employment, is that of young girls, maid-servants out of place. 

“ The distresses and helplessness of this class of people exceed all that 
could be reckoned upon without actual experience. When young women 
are brought up from the country, and are far distant from their friends, who 
have little means of assisting them,—or, what is also frequently the case, 
have no friends at all in the world,—if they happen to lose their situations 
from their own folly, or necessity, or illness, or, what is quite as common, 
from the caprice of their mistresses,—they have no resource whatever, 
unless they happen to get another place before the little remains of their 
wages is expended. Mistresses frequently exercise the most culpable 
thoughtlessness and severity with regard to their maid-servants. They 
turn them off from mere capriciousness, or for a trivial error, and for a 
slight cause will refuse to give them a character; though with the best of 
characters they may often be a long time out of place. Without a character, 
if they have not friends to support them, they are almost inevitably driven 
to become outcasts of society, the victims of crime and disease, and all the 
most aggravated degrees of poverty and misery to which human nature can 
be subjected. Nothing can equal the rapid descent made by such people 
from character, comfort, joyousness, and delicacy, to the hungry, haggard, 
care-worn look, the squalid filth,—to abandoned, helpless, hopeless, reck- 
less misery! It is no uncommon thing to see these young creatures, when, 
at the moment of poverty first staring them in the face, they make their 
first application for help, still retaining all their neatness and delicacy, 
propriety of manner, and sensibility. But all their other dresses are 
pawned, their wages are spent, their rent is in arrear, and they are threatened 
to be turned out of doors, and all their things to be seized. They have 
nothing, in fact, but the clothes they are wearing. They cannot even take 
them off to wash them, so as to preserve cleanliness. The friends who 
assisted them with needlework at first, have no more to furnish. Unless 
the helping hand is extended to them at this very moment, in the next hour 
they nthe ranked with the most degraded of the human race, and sustain 
all those lowest and most irretrievable depths of misery which have been 
alluded to. 

“It would be well that mistresses should consider this a little more 
deeply; that they should have a few cases brought before them to make 


NO. VIII.—N. S. N 
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them more fully aware of the responsibility which attaches to them, as the 
proper guardians of their servants, especially those whom they have them- 
selves induced to leave their homes for service, and the dreadful precipice 
towards which they thrust them when they abandon them without pro- 
tection. 

“ There is no class of persons so little capable of helping themselves as 
servants. ‘They are used to, and encouraged in, every comfort and luxury, 
much beyond the sphere in which they were brought up; and all this is 
provided for them without care or thought of any kind on their own part. 
They are provided for like the children of the family ; and they are as little 
able almost to cope with the world, to sustain its rebuffs, and to contend 
with its difficulties, as those very children would be. ‘They have never had 
occasion to use money except for dress or amusement. They know nothing 
about providing lodging, provisions, furniture, or other articles of house- 
hold economy and necessity. Hence arises the ill success which generally 
attends servants who quit service, and set up in the world for themselves. 
But these calamities fall infinitely more readily upon young, delicate, and 
inexperienced maid-servants ; and the consequences to them are infinitely 
more rapid and dreadful, as may be seen from some of the examples 
referred to.”—Pp. 119—123. 


Mr. Bosanquet acknowledges that the poor have faults and in- 
firmities, which contribute to their indigence, though, in some cases, 
in his benevolence, he seems to palliate their errors, particularly their 
use of spirits, a fatal resource of the most distressed, (p.61,) and 
the improvident extravagance exhibited by some in better circum- 
stances (p. 83). But he justly vindicates their peculiar virtues ; 
their contentment, religious disposition, and especially their mutual 
charity. 


“ The poor-house congregation in St. Giles’s exhibits a more exemplary 
pattern of earnest and united congregational devotion than any thing that 
is to be met with in most churches. The chaplain to the workhouse says, 
that he meets with more exemplary piety among the paupers there than 
among any other class of people; and one woman in particular, who has 
seen a better station, has the greatest religious contentment of any person 
that he knows. She does not even pray God to release her from her 
troubles ; but is thankful and contented with every thing. The rector of 
one of the largest parishes in London says, in like manner, that the two 
most really religious persons that he knows are paupers in his parish. 
Their conversation is an instructive lesson to any body. ‘The incumbent of 
a parish near Lewes is in the habit of visiting a poor young woman, a 
pauper, who is almost worn out with ill health. He says that he never 
comes away, after having been in her company, without feeling himself 
deeply impressed and being highly instructed. Her resignation under severe 
suflering is so entire, and her heavenly-mindedness so perfect, that she is 
a lesson to the most earnest and devoted and self-denying Christian. 

‘* The poor are capable of affection, of conjugal and filial love, of fore- 
thought, of perseverance. The annual emigration of the Irish, and the 
resolution with which they save and carry home their earnings of a few 
weeks’ labour,—living at the same time almost upon nothing, and journey- 
ing for six weeks perhaps without doing a single stroke of work, while any 
other man is almost beggared if he loses only a week’s employment,—this 
is one of the most extraordinary examples of forethought and perseverance 
that any national practice can exhibit. 

“ The poor are capable of much self-denial, and disinterested kindness. 
Hannah Musgrave, a poor woman with six children, who was herself 
constantly requiring assistance and gifts of clothing, went about among 
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those persons who were in the habit of relieving her, begging clothes with 
the utmost earnestness for a neighbour, who was to lose his place, if he did 
not clothe himself better. ‘The persons applied to supposed that she was 
begging for herself, till they inquired into the circumstances; and she 
succeeded in re-establishing her poorer neighbour. 

** Above all, the poor are capable of charity. The alms which they give 
are greater in amount, and are a perfect shame to their richer neighbours. 
The poor could not live without the assistance which they render one 
another. I do not talk merely of proportion, but the actual money given 
by the poor to one another is probably greater in amount than that which 
is bestowed by the rich in all their charities. It is said that the Bible 
Society receives more from the pennies of the poor than the pounds of the 
rich. The income of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
10,0007. at a time when that of the Church Missionary Society was 75,000/., 
—15,000/. of which was from the pennies of the poor man; and that of the 
Wesleyans was 100,000/. In Ticehurst, the Wesleyans proposed to enlarge 
their chapel. The subscriptions were so liberal, that they built a new 
chapel and a school-house; some of the farmers subscribing 20/. The 
poor constantly give to each other when they are in distress. They 
pawn their goods for one another. It is a common thing for them to go 
and borrow an article to pawn from another poor neighbour, to get food 
or firing for themselves. Michael Slater, a poor Irish labourer, pawned his 
coat for a neighbour whose goods were likely to be seized for rent. 

‘‘ They frequently share their last morsel and cup of tea with one more 
forlorn and destitute than themselves, having not even a morsel. The 
example of the widow’s mite, and of the cruse of oil of the widow of 
Sarepta, is often repeated, and is by no means a rare occurrence in this 
metropolis. 

“ The poor take each other into their rooms when they are without 
lodging, with less than a bare chance of ever being remunerated. The 
same man, Michael Slater, above mentioned, took in a young Irish woman, 
who had no place or home. His wife got her a place; and then gave her 
the pawn-ticket of one of her own gowns, in order that she might get 
herself some clothing, if she should succeed in redeeming it.” —Pp.164—169. 

Even the miners and iron-workers of South Wales, who are com- 
monly represented as a most reckless and depraved set of men, 
fearing neither God nor Man—and perhaps are so up in the hills, 
where they have no churches or clergy amongst them—at Pontypool, 
where they are better provided with religious instruction, are thus 
spoken of by Mr. Kenrick, the manager of extensive iron-works :— 

“ «If I sought for some of the highest qualities of the christian character, 
I should find them in the family-circle of this class, (the miners and iron- 
workers.) Among persons who seem more immediately to depend upon 
Providence for their daily bread, there grows up a stronger faith that those 
wants will be supplied, than among those who rely upon the abundance of 
their possessions, and the multitude of their dependents; who, never know- 
ing what it is to fear want, are tempted from that very circumstance to 
forget their dependence upon the great First Cause, who permits their table 
to groan with luxuries, while the operative eats his simple meal with a 
grateful heart. I have known many instances of honesty among this class. 
The other day a workman found that in a long account he had been over- 
paid seven pounds, and he brought back the money. On a former occasion, 
a man who was paid a five-pound note too much, brought back the money, 
saying, “It is not mine,—I should have no comfort in making use of it ;” 
and at another time, a man received a ten-pound packet of half-crowns in 
mistake, instead of five shillings’ worth of copper, and he returned the 
money immediately, though it is improbable that, in paying away three 
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thousand pounds, I should ever have discovered where the mistake had 
been made. 

“ «Tn times of difficulty and emergency I have received the most devoted 
and unflinching services from this class, at the risk of danger and difficulty 
to themselves. I have known these men practise the greatest self-denial, 
and acknowledge their duty of assisting their fellow-workmen, and readily 
perform it. A regular attendant at chapel, and a steady man, was asked 
to join the Temperance Society; he replied, “I am a sober man, and do 
not require such a safe-guard.” But it was said, “‘ You may have influence 
with others who are drunken, and who will follow your example.” He 
admitted the force of the plea, and joined immediately. Four other persons 
to whom the same party used similar arguments likewise joined this 
society, entirely with the hope of benefiting their fellow-workmen. Now, 
whatever we may think of the merits or demerits of the Temperance Society, 
it was a noble act of self-denial in these persons to join it from that motive, 
and a ready obedience to the law of charity, which we must all admire, if 
we do not imitate it. 

“ ¢ There is a great deal of kindness among workmen to one another in 
sickness and suffering. A woman will sit for nights by a neighbour’s bed- 
side to attend upon her, and perform her own household duties in the day. 
A woman will take the child of another who is badly off, and bring it up 
as her own, in many cases where she herself is burdened with a family of 
five or six children ; yet this forlorn one shares the meals, the shelter, and 
kindness of this family, as if she belonged to it. When a lodger has fallen 
ill, far from home and friends, he has been attended, nursed, and fed, with 
the greatest care and solicitude, though there was small hope of recovery 
or repayment. I call to mind the exemplary conduct of the wife of a 
mechanic to a girl who was attacked by the small-pox in its most virulent 
form, directly after she came to the house as a servant. This good Sama- 
ritan did not send her home when she found the poor girl was likely to be 
a burden instead of an assistant to her; but she watched over that sufferer 
for hours and days, and changed her dressings, when the ravages of disease 
had made her body as black as a coal, and it seemed dangerous to breathe 
the infectious air of the room. When all hope appeared vain, she still 
continued to watch by the bedside of her patient; and she was rewarded by 
the restoration to perfect health of the poor girl. 

““¢ Ts a person sick, and his mind ill at ease? In the absence of the 
minister, an elder of his chapel, or a neighbour, will come to pray by his 
bedside, and offer him the consolations of religion. Has a person met with 
an accident by burning his foot in the melted iron or cinder at the furnaces? 
His fellow-workmen will make a subscription of two, three, or even five 
pounds, for his support during illness. A short time ago a boy, about 
eleven years of age, lost his leg by a fall of coal; and the colliers and 
others on the Varteg have subscribed forty pounds to put him apprentice 
to a trade, and to buy him a few articles to begin business with. 

“« Tf, therefore, you would wish to see some of the highest virtues of the 
christian character exemplified, do not enter into princes’ palaces, but seek 
admittance to the lowly cottage of the industrious collier or artisan. There 
you will see simplicity, self-respect, intelligence, a willingness to oblige, 
with generosity, contentment, and a reliance upon Providence.’ ”—Pp. 178 
—183. 


Mr. Bosanquet acknowledges the existence of much imposture in 
mendicants, and enumerates the most common and successful forms 
in which it is found. But he contends that the very prevalence of 
imposture testifies the existence of real distress of which it is the 
counterfeit ; and that we are very apt to exaggerate its extent, and to 
withhold merited relief from a fear of being imposed upon. 
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“ Falsehood is always the imitator of truth. Every imposture proves a 
reality ; and is ever the representative of a real calamity which has afflicted 
some of our fellow-travellers in the journey of life. The human mind is 
not so inventive as to create for itself new scenes and images, which have 
never had existence. No man ever yet invented an entirely new thing, 
especially in life or morals. All beggars are no more proved to be im- 
postors by the frequency of imposition, than all religion is proved to be 
false by the multitude of false religions which are prevalent in the world. 
The basis of all these heresies is truth; and so is the groundwork of the 
numerous frauds and false appearances which are assumed by beggars. It 
is like painting,—where nature is the whole foundation and study, and 
where art can add only a novel combination, or a somewhat higher 
colouring. It is acting,—where the parts and passions are real, and the 
substance of real incidents ; but the time and action is condensed, and the 
tone exaggerated. 

“ Of most of the above-mentioned forms of imposition real examples 
have already been given in the former chapters. Of poor and deserving 

ersons holding out a paper before them signifying their distress, an 
Instance was referred to at page 45. Another instance may be found in 
the Report of the Mendicity Society for 1820, p. 49, of a paper praying 
relief for a family of seven children; which proved to be a true and very 
distressing case. There are two more cases at pp. 38 and 39 of the Report 
of 1830. 

“ Several examples have been given of persons sinking exhausted in 
the streets. 

“ Of those distresses which arise temporarily and periodically, as among 
weavers, hay-makers, shipwrecked sailors, gardeners,—there can be no 
doubt of the existence of real distress in each of those forms; since its 
known existence is the origin of the pretence. Even the gardeners who 
go about in winter, and the chimney-sweepers who go about on May-day, 
are most of them what they profess to be, though many others fictitiously 
assume the character. 

“ The evidence afforded by local knowledge and the names of persons, 
though sometimes fictitious, is more often real; and many urgent and 
interesting cases obtain notice entirely upon such evidence. Indeed, it is 
the obvious and natural test which must generally be applied; and many 
true and distressing cases are effectually relieved upon the sole ground of 
this species of confirmation. 

“‘ Shipwreck-certificates must sometimes be real, for there is a legal pro- 
vision made with respect to them. The same is the case with regard to 
military passes. 

‘“‘ The loss of a poor miserable horse out of a vegetable-cart is sometimes 
a plea of little merit; but a case was referred to above of a man who had 
sold his donkey and cart during a time of illness, which was a very deserving 
case. An instance occurred lately, in which a poor man’s horse was killed 
by an omnibus, and his cart broken. He was reinstated at an expense of 
5/., without which he must have become a beggar, and might have remained 
so for life. Many cases occur in which a poor man’s horse, his only 
property, dies suddenly. A short time ago, a hackney-cabman, who drove 
on his own account, had his horse thrown down and wounded by an iron 
plug, which improperly projected above the pavement. The horse died 
afterwards of a locked jaw. The paving-board of the parish made good the 
loss to him, otherwise he might have been ruined. 

“The number of impostors has been greatly exaggerated. The vast 
attention which has been paid to the subject, and the welcome which has 
been given to every information under this head, has almost possessed the 
public mind with the image and imitation, and made it forget the substance 
from which it is reflected. 

“In the Constabulary Force Report (1839), which is far from being 
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disposed to give a favourable view of the state of the lowest classes, it is 
reckoned that, out of 16,901 delinquents, 50 only were begging-letter 
writers ; that 86 were bearers of begging letters; that there were in London 
221 mendicants’ lodging-houses, containing on an average 11 in each (p. 13). 
This in a population of 1,500,000, and in a city which must consist of 
more than 100,000 houses.” —Pp. 195—199. 

Having shown the existence of great indigence in this country, 
exhibited the operation of its several causes, and vindicated the cha- 
racter of the poor, Mr. Bosanquet proceeds to consider the duties 
of the rich, maintaining the insufficiency of the modern system of 
charity, and the necessity of recurring to christian principles in the 
treatment of the poor. And he thus boldly states his opinion that 
the voluntary charity of individuals should supersede the legal 
provision. 

“ There can be no stronger symptom of the growing harshness and un- 
christian state of feeling towards the poor, than the opinion now affirmed, 
that the legal provision for the poor ought to be a substitute for private 
charity; that the one interferes with the other. There is none more 
erroneous. In proportion as this opinion shall spread, and this principle 
be acted upon, the country will have lost its character, its moral strength, 


and its safety. 

“T venture to assert the exactly opposite principle. I maintain that 
private charity ought to supersede the public provision ; and that the vitality 
of our alms and the healthiness of our system of poor relief, are in propor- 
tion as it does so. Not because the two things are inconsistent or incom- 
patible one with another; but that the one is a mere aid and make-weight, 
a substitute and assistant to the other; and that voluntary charity alone 
— all the essentials, as the intelligent and master principle.”— 

- 205. 

He contends that a legal provision for the poor has, both in this 
and in many foreign countries to which he refers, been found insuf- 
ficient for their relief; that the first principle of a poor-law is sim- 
plicity and uniformity, not admitting of adaptation to the infinitely 
varying occasions of the poor; and that from its compulsory character 
it is destitute of almost all the virtues of charity, and equally 
injurious and demoralizing to the rich and to the poor.—(Pp. 221, 
227, 232.) “ And all the evils,” he adds, “ that have been pointed 
out as resulting from law-forced charity and a system of official relief 
enter still more intensely into our present system under the changes 
introduced by the Poor-Law Amendment Act.”—(P. 240.) He 
eloquently satirizes the Procrustean uniformity of this system, seek- 
ing to reduce all stomachs to one calibre by a strict and rigid 
dietary, and that dietary somewhat below the lowest scale of sub- 
sistence in the neighbourhood, (p. 2415) confining paupers of all 
professions and habits to a few fixed occupations, (p. 243 ;) applying 
the workhouse test to every applicant for relief as the only sub- 
stitute for proper inquiry, (242—245 ;) precluding that essential 
ingredient in the relief of the poor, “ personal communication and 
knowledge of the exact condition of the objects of it,” which can only 
be even attempted in small districts, (p. 245;) and preventing a 
return to the system which he advocates, of relieving the poor by 
voluntary contributions in their respective parishes, (p. 246.) 
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Unquestionably it is a fatal error*to suppose that any legal pro- 
vision should supersede private charity; for in such case it would 
do more harm than good; and as the people by disuse of the 
habit would gradually lose the virtue of charity, the poor-law would 
soon be arraigned at the bar of public opinion, and there would be 
little or no security for the continuance of the charitable law. The 
Poor-Law Commissioners, in stating that ‘“‘ one principal object of a 
compulsory provision for the relief of destitution is the prevention 
of almsgiving,”"* must surely have referred only to indiscriminate 
almsgiving, in taking away the occasion for which a poor-law may 
be of service. But to supplant all private charity would demo- 
ralize the nation, and can never be the object of a law founded on 
charity. And it is monstrous to suppose that such is the necessary 
result of a legal provision for the poor, however it may follow from a 
poor-law founded on erroneous principles or wrongly administered. 
The charity of individuals should rather be stimulated by the exam- 
ple of the charitable law ; which should never supersede, but only be 
supplemental to private charity. 

Thus far, therefore, we agree with Mr. Bosanquet ; but we cannot 
agree with him in his sweeping condemnation of a legal provision for 
the poor, though he follows in the train of Malthus, Chalmers, and 
other writers. It is a great error to suppose that there is no charity 
ina poor-law. The charity of a poor-law is not the charity of the 
individual rate-payers or relieving officers, but the charity of the 
nation, and of its legislature and government that act on the nation’s 
behalf. In the authority imposing it the law is voluntary, and may 
be essentially charitable: the poor may owe a debt of gratitude 
for it to the nation, and public authority, though they may not 
feel particular obligation to the rate-payers or poor-law Officers. 
Every individual, however, of the nation is a partaker in the national 
virtue ; and if the rate-payer pays cheerfully, looking to the charitable 
destination of the rate; and if the poor-law officer administers the 
law charitably in the spirit in which it was framed ; these parties may 
acquire a further share in the charity of the nation, — may thus 
deserve, and will obtain, the special gratitude of the poor. 

On the great moral and religious duty of charity, binding nations 
and their rulers even more strongly than private individuals; as well 
as upon the grounds of justice and political expediency; should every 
legal provision for the poor be based. And it would be a wicked 
libel to assert that our English Poor-law was not founded on charity. 
Our earliest poor-law was founded on this principle alone; for we 
read in the Mirror, written in the reign of Edward I., that, amongst 
the ordinances made by the kings of this realm after the institution of 
parliaments by Alfred, “ Jt was ordered that the poor should be sus- 
tained by the rectors of churches and their parishioners, so that no 
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one should die for default of sustenance.”* This ordinance was in 
corporated into the common law of the realm ; and the churchwardens 
(under the minister) were the common law overseers of the poor, long 
before the passing of the poor-law acts in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. And though the latter acts introduced a new system of 
relief, and were partly designed to suppress vagrancy and disorder, 
they were principally founded on the great basis of charity ; the chief 
of them (43 Eliz. c. 2) being entitled, “‘ An Act for the Relief of the 
Poor,” and establishing overseers to raise money, for providing stock 
to set the poor on work; for the necessary relief of the lame, impotent, 
old, blind, and other poor, unable to work; and for apprenticing poor 
children. 

Mr. Bosanquet himself admits that a poor-law may be founded on 
charity, and so far an act of public virtue, “ warding off a judgment 
or a curse, or bringing down a blessing, according to its measure and 
its motive.” —(P. 219.) He also admits, that, under present cir- 
cumstances, a legal provision for the poor is necessary ; and all, in- 
deed, must admit that it is imperiously required by charity. Mis- 
fortunes everywhere occur to plunge individuals into great poverty ; 
in this free country the indigent cannot barter their liberty for their 
maintenance; and our wealth, our arts, our commerce, and our manu- 
factures, bring vast numbers of the working classes together in 
crowded cities ; where, living from hand to mouth, and only known 
to their fellow-labourers, they often suffer, by commercial vicissitudes, 
the ravages of fever, or other casualty, such extensive, simultaneous 
distress and destitution, as unorganized private charity could never 
adequately relieve. ‘The example of Scotland, where a poor-law was 
long dormant, can no longer be quoted to show that such law is 
unnecessary.f And the inquiry which preceded the late establishment 
of a poor-law in Ireland, where the flame of mutual charity had pre- 
viously burnt most brightly, “has shewn,” in the words of the 
secretary to the commission, “the evils which the poor-laws in 
England have remedied, compared with which those of their mal- 
administration sink into insignificance.” 

But Mr. Bosanquet regrets the circumstances which render a poor- 
law necessary ; and maintains that we should endeavour to supersede 
it by private charity. He quotes the observation of Mr. Wilberforce, 
that “from the beginning the Church relieved her own poor; and 
in parishes of due dimensions she might do so again :”{ and suggests 
the re-adoption of the ancient system of relieving the poor in their 
parishes. 


“ It is evident that the Church is the best and most efficient power to 
give effect and direction to charity in general—to become the mainspring 





* “ Ordeigne fuist que les poores, fuissent sustenus per les persones Rectors de 
eglise, et per les parochiens, cy que nul ne morust per defaut de sustenance.” 
¢ See Alison on Population. ¢ Parochial System, p. 40. 
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and regulator of almsgiving and receiving. I do not enter at present into 
particulars, or the distinction between public collections and contributions, 
and private, and individual, and personal kindnesses and benefactions. 
These must have their different modes and operations. But they may be 
one in spirit and principle. They must both exist together; and they may 
well concur and cooperate together. The spirit and counsel of the Church 
may direct both. The clergy alone can hold that communication, and have 
that influence with all the parts of society concerned in the great work and 
business of almsgiving, which can enable them to direct each in the due 
performance of their respective parts. Whether they administer or not 
any considerable part of the funds with their own hands, they alone can 
most effectually open the fountains of benevolence, and make them flow 
more abundantly when occasion calls for it; they alone can best instil the 
principle which should guide these overflowing streams into their proper 
channels; they alone, from making it their business, and by their expe- 
rience, can best point out in practice the ultimate objects and destination ; 
they alone can prepare the recipients to ask and to accept the proffered 
alms upon the right motives and principle, and not to ask and to refuse 
them when the necessity does not justify it. Under the hand and guidance 
of the Church all is liberal, all is well applied, all is well arranged, orderly, 
and suitable. In the language of Mr. Wilberforce, in his Essay on the 
Parochial System, ‘The benevolence of Christians should be wise, well- 
ordered, discriminating, and bountiful. Such are the alms of the Church : 
ennobling to the giver, but not debasing to the receiver; because the love 
of Christ towards men becomes the effectual source and motive, the model 
and example of the love of men towards their brethren.’ ”"—Pp. 288—290. 


Referring to a recent experiment of the parochial system, which 
was instituted by Dr. Chalmers in a poor and populous district of 
Glasgow, and tried in that and other districts of Glasgow for some 
years with great success, he maintains that its subsequent failure was 
owing to its having been conducted too much on the principle of 
saving money ; and urges “that Christian rule and motive should be 
experimented again.” (See Appendix.) 

This certainly appears the only method by which the poor could be 
effectually relieved by voluntary charity. It seems to accord with the 
practice of the primitive christian church, and at a very early period 
to have been incorporated into the common law of England, as 
before-mentioned. A portion of the rector’s tithe appears to have 
been appropriated to the retief of the poor;* and the parishioners 
seem to have contributed further offerings for the same purpose, 
every Sunday; agreeably to the injunction of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, “‘ Upon the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by in store as God hath prospered him.” Thus when the 
monasteries had appropriated the tithes, they chiefly supported the 
poor ; and whatever may have been their corruptions, their hospitality 
was unbounded. On suppression of the monasteries, the grantees 
of their lands were bound to keep house on the site and maintain 
hospitality ; but their hospitality, as Fuller observes, was often “ con- 
fined to a shepherd and his dog.” Thus one source of the ancient 





* See Stat. 15 Ric. II. c. 6; and Toller on Tithes. + 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
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maintenance of the poor was greatly narrowed ; and the other seems 
to have experienced some modification. At the Reformation, a chest 
for alms was kept in every church, and the money laid up in it 
seems to have been distributed amongst the poor of the parish, or 
for other pious uses, at Christmas, Whitsuntide, or whenever neces- 
sary.* It was also ordered in the liturgy of 1549, that, while the 
clerks sung the offertory, so many as were disposed should offer to 
the poor man’s box ; every one according to his ability, and charitable 
mind.+ It was afterwards ordered, as at present, that the deacons 
or churchwardens should collect the alms and devotions of the 
people, while the sentences of the offertory were being read ; and it 
would seem, from the terms of the rubric, that these sentences should 
be read every Sunday or holyday, whether or not there be any 
communion, and that the money collected should after the service be 
disposed of to such pious and charitable uses as the minister and 
churchwardens should think fit. But this method of providing for 
the poor was probably found insufficient ; for, after several attempts 
on the part of the legislature to support it, first by the curate’s 
admonition, next by the authority of the bishop, and lastly by 
the authority of the civil magistrate and taxation, it seems to 
have been tacitly superseded by the statutes passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth, ordering a general assessment for the relief of the poor ;§ 
since the operation of which statutes the offertory appears to have 
been generally used only when a Communion has been celebrated. 
We know not on what authority the ordinary disuse of this part of 
our church service rests; and perhaps the present time, when the 
real or imaginary terrors of the New Poor-law have increased the 
necessity for active private charity, would be favourable for its revival, 
in some unobtrusive form. Mr. Bosanquet suggests, as a first step, 
that the out-door relief of the poor should be given up to the 
parishes, and that the Poor-law Commissioners should remain, for 
the purposes of advice and superintendence, but not of manage- 
ment, to communicate with the parishes direct. (P. 239.) We 
fear, however, unless charity should much more abound, that this 
method of relieving the poor would be found now still more in- 
efficacious than it appears to have been at the Reformation. If 
all were of the same Church, and if all were governed by Chris- 
tian principle ; if the whole population was distributed (as it should 
be) into parishes of convenient size; and if the parochial system 
was aided by episcopal and archiepiscopal superintendence, and also 
by central boards of Poor-law and Emigration Commissioners, such a 





* Compare Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, (f. 106,) with the 84th Canon. 

+ Palmer's Origines Liturgice, ii. 71. 

t Stat. xxvii. Hen. VIII. c. 25; 1 Edwd. VI. c. 3; 5 and 6 Edwd. VI.c.2; and 
5 Eliz. ec. 3. 

§ 14 Eliz. c. 5; 39 Eliz. c. 3; and 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
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provision for the poor might be sufficient, and perhaps the best which 
could be established. But until it has been generally tried and 
found permanently efficient, the state is bound, in charity, in 
justice, and in good policy, to provide for every one of its members 
a sufficient, and not disgraceful, maintenance in exchange for his 
labour ; not to supersede the voluntary charity of individuals, but 
only to supply its defect, wherever it may be wanting. Another, 
though minor, reason for a legal provision for the poor, is that, by 
this means, all may be compelled to bear equally the national burden, 
instead of its falling wholly upon the charitable, who are not always 
the wealthiest. : 
In his last chapter, Mr. Bosanquet considers how far the Scrip- 
tural rule of charity, “* Give to every one that asketh of thee,” is now 
acted upon in this country. He thus describes the human system :— 


“ Man says, ‘ Never give to any one in the streets; all the beggars you 
meet with are impostors and criminals. It is a crime to beg; and all the 
charity you give them only makes them idle and worse: you are a partaker 
in their criminality. It is a crime to give. The greater part of what is 
given in charity does more harm than good: it fosters vice and idleness : it 
prevents a man from exerting himself; for all which you are answ erable. 
Some few cases there are which may be better for a little assistance ; but 
these cases are rare, and most of them doubtful. If you have thoroughly 
investigated and ascertained such a case, why then you may give to it 
freely ; but never give any thing without thorough inquiry. Give once, and 
have done with it. Never give in driblets; assist elfectually, or not at all. 
If you cannot inquire, give nothing; for there are ten chances to one that 
it isan imposture. In the mean time, make as muchas you can, that these 
burdens may fall lighter. The riches of a country are its prosperity. Edu- 
cate the poor, for this reason, in order that they may be rich; that they 
may be able to support themselves, and so be off your hands. Teach them 
by all means to save; saving is the greatest v irtue. They must not depend 
upon their children in their old age, nor upon one another, but upon 
themselves. You must force them to save, by showing that they have 
no resource in you. You must make as much, and give as little as you 
can. 
“ «For this purpose, you ought not to restrict the education even of the 
lowest pauper in any ‘particular. You must give him the utmost amount 
of learning that you can,—an education equal to or beyond those who are 
able to pay for their own schooling; you may fill his mind to cramming. 
But as for food and clothing,—as regards the health and strength of the 
body—that strength by which he ploughs and reaps, and that health by 
which he endures the inclement seasons,—as to these, the supply must be 
measured by the means of the ordinary labouring man; the supply must not 
be equal to ‘his, but below it; and the line of support to the body is to be 
drawn just above the point of starvation.’ 

“ Q admirable wisdom! O sublime policy! Oh, the depthand knowledge 
of our later ancestors, who spoliated w hat our earlier fered athers had dedi- 
cated to charity and the Church, and made so wise and just a legal provi- 
sion instead, by which the poor have secured to them all those blessings of 
human design “and forethought, so sure to diminish poverty, in lieu of the 
ill effects of charity given upon mere christian princ iples ;— and, lo, Eng- 
land, in the mean ‘time, is the most pauperised country in the world.”— 
Pp. 292—295. 
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Of our practice, he says, 


‘« We boast that distress is sure to be relieved as soon as known; but we 
take especial pains that we should seldom know it. An exaggerated case 
in a newspaper, or an advertisement for an hospital, or even a very severe 
winter, may make us draw our purse-strings to the extent of one or two 
guineas subscription, or a twenty guineas life donation; and so we remain 
satisfied for the rest of the season, or for our lives, with the self-flattery 
that we have done a noble and a christian action, and have felt our hearts 
expand with benevolence when we have seen our name published in the list 
of contributors. But as for all the misery and starvation, and intense suf- 
fering and wretchedness, which crowd the courts and alleys around us, 
within a hundred yards of our kitchens, and at all seasons, these we never 
see, and never hear of, and of these we know nothing; and we take especial 
care that we shall never know, for we would not enter or approach such 
places, or come near such people, lest we should be infected. We would not 
talk to them in passing : that would be out of place and vulgar, and might 
teach them to be familiar, or encourage them to beg; and if they come out 
and beg, and force themselves upon our notice, why, then, they are impos- 
tors, ‘ for the really distressed are always ashamed to beg ;’ ‘ and, besides, 
they ought to go to their parish.’”— Pp. 298—300. 


“ England is the least charitable country in all the world. What ought 
to be given in this country in proportion to its riches? and what proportion 
is given? 

“ A christian man would not give less than a tenth of his income, as a 
general rule, though no rule or limit can really be applied to christian 
benevolence. Many, of course, as those without family or incumbrance, 
would give a much greater proportion. Those who have large families 
might give less. But something must be taken as a basis of comparison ; 
and if one-tenth of the income of the country were to be given up in charity, 
perhaps that might afford some symptom of the adoption of christian rule 
in the country, and a hope of christian progress. As pauperism obviously 
increases with the increase and accumulation of riches, a larger proportion 
of our enormous wealth ought to be given here than elsewhere. 

“ What amount, then, is given in charity in England? Five hundred 
thousand pounds? A million? Two millions? Five millions? Let it be 
taken at five millions, if any one can find a ground of calculation upon 
which such an amount may be estimated. Mr. M‘Queen estimates the 
income of Great Britain and Ireland at 722 millions. What proportion 
does the charity of the country bear to this amount? Very little faith is to 
be placed in statistics ; therefore I do not pretend to certainty. Here is 
enough, however, to make it difficult to believe that one-tenth part is given 
in charity of the amount which might fairly be expected in a christian 
country. Adding that portion of the poor-rates which goes to the poor, it 
would scarcely be a seventh. Taking the minimum estimate, or one-tenth, 
as the sufficient contribution to the poor and the clergy together, and for 
all religious purposes, we contribute, perhaps, voluntarily and compulsorily, 
fifteen millions upon the whole, or about one-fifth of what ought to be 
given.”—Pp. 307-—309. 

He complains that the charitable contributions of the wealthy are 
not generally in proportion to their incomes; but that liberality in 
almsgiving is in an inverse proportion to the wealth of the contribu- 
tors. And he thus bitterly satirizes the artificial poverty of the rich:— 


“‘ The richer give less in proportion ; the richest give least. The fact is, 
we are too rich to be liberal. The richer people grow, the poorer they 
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become in practice; the less they give, and the less they can give, and the 
less they can do. The rich are too poor to marry. ‘The rich are too poor 
to be hospitable. The rich are too poor to take a loss with resignation and 
cheerfulness. ‘The rich are too poor to be charitable. Thus, in this coun- 
try of enormous wealth and prosperity—in which, as in all other places, 
pauperism increases with riches, and consequently a larger proportion of 
our accumulations ought to be set apart for charity—in this enormously 
wealthy country, we are too poor to be charitable; we are too poor and 
selfish to raise our revenue, and to pay our public debts ; we cannot afford 
to build churches, or maintain a clergy sufficient for the people; we are 
forced to encourage a trade in poison for other nations, and to suffer every 
demoralizing habit and luxury that can contribute to the revenue among 
ourselves. Oh, admirable prosperity! Oh, christian country! Oh, para- 
dise of the devil and his angels—where to Mammon and his golden image 
he has given his seat—inviting and about to suffer the self-chosen and self- 
inflicted torments of outer darkness and hell.” —Pp. 310—315. 

We agree with Mr. Bosanquet in the tenor of these observations, 
and admire, as must all his readers, the eloquent outpourings of his 
indignant benevolence. But we conceive that his principle of 
charity requires explanation ; that he has taken an exaggerated view 
of the want of charity in this country; and that he has too hastily 
condemned the rich. 

The virtue of charity, or love for his kind, is natural to Man, 
whether implanted in him by the good Author of his being for the 
great ends of his protection and happiness, or directly emanating 
from the beneficence of the Divine nature, in the likeness of which 
he was made. It tends to draw the whole human race together, 
particularly those of the same nation and kindred, in the bonds of 
brotherly love; increasing the happiness of the giver as well as of 
the person relieved. “ It is more blessed,” writes Malthus, not- 
withstanding his uncharitable theory, “to give than to receive. 
Supposing it to be allowed that the exercise of our charity is not 
upon the whole beneficial to the poor, yet we could never sanc- 
tion any endeavour to extinguish an impulse, the proper grati- 
fication of which has so evident a tendency to purify and exalt 
the human mind.”* Such is the virtue of charity to the poor ina 
natural and moral view. And the divine law, as declared in the 
Old and New Testaments, most strongly inculcates this virtue ; 
and promises blessings, both temporal and eternal, for its right 
observance. 

But to give to every applicant indiscriminately, would, in a moral 
view, be evil; for, by encouraging idle beggary, it would injure the 
party relieved ; it would tax the giver unjustly, taking the fruit of 
his labour for the idle and profligate ; it would lessen the giver’s 
means of being charitable to the deserving poor; and, in the words 
of De Foe,t though it might be charity in the giver, it would be no 





* Malthus on Population, ii. 428. 

+ Deut. xiv. and xv.; Psalms xli. and cxl.; Proverbs xix.; Tobit iv.; Matt. v. 
vi. vii. and xxv.; Luke vi. ; 1 Tim. vi.; Heb. xiii. 

¢ Giving Alms no Charity, by Daniel De Foe, 1704. 
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charity to the nation. St. Paul declares that “ if any would not 
work, neither should he eat ;” * and the general directions of Scrip- 
ture to give to the poor and needy, and never to turn away from any 
poor, do not prohibit, but suppose an inquiry of who the poor and the 
needy are. Inno place of Scripture do we find indiscriminate charity 
enjoined, unless the injunction quoted by Mr. Bosanquet from our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount,—‘‘ Give to every one that asketh 
of thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask them not 
again,’ is to be so understood. We fear, however, to comment 
upon or explain away any plain injunction of Scripture: we are not 
insensible to the brilliancy of an extended beneficence, shining on 
the bad as well as the good; we acknowledge the value of the rule 
in question, to preserve the charitable habit ; and we are taught that 
the first duty of every one is to work out his own salvation, by faith 
in Christ, and full obedience to every one of God's commands. 
We might, perhaps, without serious detriment to our means, comply 
with the injunction literally ; giving to all, though not equally, but 
to all according to their apparent deserts. At all ev ents, we should 
be most careful not to condemn tlie poor wrongly ; but relieve dis- 
tress according to our ability wherever it is apparent, and give charity 
the benefit of our doubt. It is better that nine guilty should escape 
rather than that one innocent person should suffer; it is better that 
nine idle poor should be relieved, rather than that one honest poor 
man should want. 

Again: Mr. Bosanquet seems to have under-rated the charity of 
this nation. The poor-law, as before observed, is properly a chari- 
table law ; and no other nation provides so extensively for the relief 
of their poor. Under this law, whatever appears necessary must be 
expended for such purpose ; before our landowners can receive any 
rents, or our farmers any profits. Previous to the passing of the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act, nearly seven millions were annually 
expended for the relief of the poor in England and Wales; and, 
though the average annual expenditure for such purpose may not 
now exceed five millions, as much more must be expended whenever 
it shall be required. And, notwithstanding the wrong principle 
of the new system, to put an end to out- door relief, it appears from 
the Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, made in 1840, that 
(while the number of paupers in workhouses was then about 98,000), 
the number of paupers receiving out-relief was still above 560,000. 
We apprehend also that no nation is more rich than we are, in 
Charitable Foundations ; for proof of which we refer to the forty- 
two ponderous folio volumes of the Charity Commissioners’ Re- 
ports; though not including a very extensive class of our public 
charities. And though the fountain of our public charities has 
flowed less plentifully a the last century, we have many excel- 





* 2 Thess. iii. 10. ¢ St. Luke vi. 30. 
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lent Charitable Institutions of the present age; including (by the 
way) the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity in this metropolis, 
by which, during the first two months of the present year, 104,352 
meals were given to the destitute; 1,385 begging-letters investi- 
gated ; and at one time (Feb. 13) no less than 763 poor persons 
employed, instead of being left to seek their subsistence by begging 
in the streets.* Still we acknowledge that much more might be 
done; for we estimate the income of the people of Great Britain at 
about three hundred millions.+| We have no fear, that ever the 
whole annual value of the land in England and Wales, probably 
amounting (including occupier’s profits) to fifty-four millions, will be 
swallowed up in poor-rates; or that the whole nation will be pau- 
perised by adequately maintaining their poor, not in idleness, but 
only in exchange for their labour when able to work. 

We also think that Mr. Bosanquet has too harshly judged the 
rich ; and his error, if adopted by the poor, might produce very mis- 
chievous results. It may be true that a man’s charity is not always 
in proportion to his means; and that sometimes, whether from the 
crescit amor nummi principle, or the artificial demands of pride and 
luxury, active charity diminishes in proportion as riches increase. But 
generally, the rich are not so much wanting in a disposition to relieve 
distress, as in a practical knowledge of the distress requiring relief. 
The greatest distress prevails amongst those who have lost the parti- 
cular persons or employments on which they depended, and are known 
only to some few who are almost as poor as themselves. The rich, 
by their different habits and occupations, as well as pleasures, moving 
in higher circles, and separated in by the barrier of external cireum- 
stances, are kept from a knowledge of the actual condition and suf- 
ferings of the indigent, till they are almost ready to ask with the 
French princess, why the poor should die of hunger, when they might 
eat bread and cheese? Such, however, is not always the case ; there 
are, amongst the rich, many individuals of active and inquiring bene- 
volence: and we could name a lady, high in rank and of distin- 
guished talent, who does not hesitate, on a visit of charity, to thread 
her way through all the purlieus of St. Giles’s. 

We fear that we have already trespassed upon our reader’s patience ; 
but we cannot omit quoting Mr. Bosanquet’s very just observa- 
tions on the evil resulting from the estrangement of the rich from 
the poor. 

“ What the poor most want is a friend. They want more notice, and 
attention, andcommunication. The classes are estranged from one another. 
There is no such connexion as that of patron and client, that the poor man 


might always have some one person to resort to, for advice, for assistance, 
for protection, for defence, for encouragement in his depression. No one 


* Report of the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity, 1841. 
t+ See M‘Culloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, 1837. 
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has an idea of the want of courage that exists among the poor, when they 
are oppressed by sudden calamity. They have no energy to raise them- 
selves again. The loss of a husband, of a child even, a lodger run away 
without paying his rent, a debt incurred by illness,—these and such other 
single calamities constantly depress the poor person, and so paralyse him 
as to prevent even his usual exertions; and hence so very frequently the 
resort to and the habit of drinking. And all this for want of present assis- 
tance, of a sufficient friend at hand, a word only perhaps of promise and 
encouragement, so as to prop up exertion by hope. But there is no means 
existing towards such a protection; no step towards a first introduction ; 
no welcome given to such complaints. 

* But it is not only in pecuniary matters; it is also in the habits and 
amusements of life, that the poor especially want the countenance and 
encouragement, the intercourse and influence, of the rich. An amused 
and happy people is never a rebellious one. Even the much-vaunted 
sobriety is known proverbially to be an omen and precursor of great poli- 
tical convulsions. Wine maketh glad the heart. But like all other things, 
it is now abused; and because it is abused, it must be condemned entirely : 
and yet this abuse lies at the door of those very persons who most condemn 
it. It is the same with the poor man’s amusements. We put down fairs, 
and say that they are profligate; and either deprive men of all excitement 
and merriment, or drive them to seek it elsewhere and in secret. We 
expel them off the green, and eject them from the scene of public observa- 
tion, and drive them to the public-house, and the skittle-ground at the back 
of it, and other gambling and riot, in secret and crowded meetings. 

“ And we ourselves are the cause of all these things, and of the abuses 
for which we condemn them. The cricket and football on the green, and 
the fairs and the holydays, were not such scenes of riot formerly, nor so 
profligate and demoralising. The use of beer and spirits, and the parlour 
of the tavern, used not to be identified essentially with drunkenness. And 
what was the reason of this? There were two or three, or more, squires in 
a parish, and each squire and his family attended every fair, and gave his 
support, and his countenance and influence, to honest and social amusement; 
and his authority to prevent abuses and excesses. He mixed with the 
villagers upon the green, and gave a zest to their sports and merriment. 
His authority was tolerated and obeyed, because his motives were known 
and appreciated; because his favours gave a title to respect, and there was 
a pleasure in obedience. Here then, again, what the poor want is a 
friend.” —Pp. 363—366. 


We may add, that no human means would tend more to preserve 
the internal peace of this country, the stability of its institutions, and 
its general prosperity, than the re-union of the higher and lower 
classes upon a just footing, and upon christian principles. We thank 
Mr. Bosanquet for what he has contributed to so good a work,—we 
thank him also for the pleasure, information, and (as we would hope) 
moral profit, which we have derived from the perusal of his treatise 
on the Rights of the Poor. We charge it with no errors, which do 
not arise from a leaning to the side of charity, which was perhaps 
necessary to correct the covetous tendency of the present age. 
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Tue Dublin Review of last month has an article on “ Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture in England ;” and following in the wake of the 
British Critic and the Christian Remembrancer, has favoured us with 
cuts of buildings recently erected, or now in progress. It is not our 
practice in general to review the works of reviewers ; but the article in 
question seems to us to speak so plainly and unguardedly the feelings 
with which the schismatical catholics of England regard the present 
awakening of the true church from her dormant state, and her efforts 
to shake off the slough of low-church and dissenting principles, by 
which her catholic aspect has been long shrouded, that we cannot 
resist noticing it. We heartily thank the reviewer for this article. 
If any thing were wanting to confirm our faith, to increase our attach- 
ment to the church of our forefathers, to convince us how near, in all 
her ordinances (supposing them fully carried out, and this we hope 
we shall live to see), she approaches to the primitive model, 
the Dublin Review, the greatest and most talented organ of our 
opponents, has furnished the materials. Let us take, for example, 
the eulogy which the reviewer bestows at the outset of the article on 
parish churches and their uses. The veil of disingenuousness by 
which he has endeavoured to hide from us (perhaps he is willing to 
hide from himself) the true reason why Roman Catholics ‘* cannot, 


in their present condition, turn to cathedral and abbatical structures, 


as objects of imitation,” is too thin for concealment. “ To rival 
them,” he says, “ is wholly out of the question ; to produce a meagre 
and reduced copy would be little better than caricaturing past 
glories.” Quite true; but is this a reason why the Roman-catholic 
sect in this country have no cathedrals at all? No. He knows 
better ; and though in a passage immediately following, penned with 
the same disingenuous intention as that which we have quoted, he 
insinuates that a national church may do very well without them, the 
truth peeps out as it were by accident, in another place, where he thus 
writes :—‘* T'o the English (Roman) Catholic there is no class of 
religious edifices of greater interest than the ancient parish churches 
of this country. They are admirably suited to the present wants and 
necessities of the Church ; nor is tt possible to adopt, consistently, any 
other models for the greater portion of our ecclesiastical buildings.” 
This little word “ consistently” lets out the whole secret. He does 
not say that it is simply impossible to adopt cathedral structures as 
models for modern imitation; but that it is impossible consistently : 
consistently with what ? why, with the very condition and principles 
of Romanists themselves. They know full well that in England 
they have no true bishops: bishops, we mean, with both orders and 
mission ; with the episcopal character and the episcopal jurisdiction. 
They know full well that there can be no cathedral without a bishop ; 
no bishop in a christian country without a diocese. They cannot 
NO. VIII.—N. 8. P 
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deny, or if they affect to do so, we point to the fact that they have 
never practically dared to deny that with us remains the apostolical 
succession ; that ours is the hierarchy; that the Church of England, 
however she may differ from the Gallican or the Italian churches in 
some points of faith and discipline, is descended, by an unbroken 
chain of succession, from the apostles and founders of the church 
catholic. With this fact staring them in the face, they dare not 
found bishoprics; and, as a consequence, cathedrals are of no use to 
them. They know that the legitimate bishops occupy the ancient 
sees of the realm; but as they reckon them excommunicate, and the 
pope claims the jurisdiction of all episcopates that are void, they have 
three or four missionary bishops, who are sent here not as bishops of 
any diocese in England, but as vicars of the pope; 7.¢. to do the 
duty which belongs to the pope, according to their theory, throughout 
the world, when a sce, or any number of sees, is void. Dr. Wisc- 
man, for instance, does not come here as bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, or of Worcester, or of any other diocese, but simply as 
vicar apostolic. It is necessary, however, in order to his exercising 
episcopal functions, that he have a diocese, and this he has obtained ; 
but where ? will our readers guess? It is in the heart of China! 
where he never was, and probably never will be. He is styled bishop 
of Melipotamus ; and Melipotamus, we are assured, is in China, 
though we confess we think he would be a hardy traveller who should 
return home and tell us he had found a Chinese territory with so 
mellifluous a Greek name. This being the case, how could Roman 
Catholics, with any adherence to the principles of church order which 
they hold in common with us, think of building a cathedral in Eng- 
land, to a bishop whose cathedra, whose diocese, is in China? The 
thing would be too ludicrous; and, in fact, they have not thought of 
it. It is only when a see has been abolished, or has merged in 
another, that they venture to occupy the abandoned chair. If any 
one doubts of the catholicity of the Church of England in respect to 
apostolic succession, we ask him to accept of this testimony of the 
papal see,—a testimony continued through the greater part of three 
centuries,—that the ancient sees of the Church of England are filled 
by the successors of the apostles. Ifthe Bishop of London were not 
a true bishop, it is quite certain that we should have a Roman-catholic 
one, and so of all the rest; for in Ireland, where Romanists hold that 
the ancient line of succession is broken with us, there are no Roman 
missionary bishops, but archbishops and bishops of all the old sees ; 
and who would, if they dare, take the styles of the bishops, but that 
except in the case of the archbishopric of Tuam, now merged in 
another, it is against the law so todo. We repeat it, the reviewer 
deserves our thanks for putting us in mind of this “ present con- 
dition ” of Roman Catholics, during which they cannot consistently 
build cathedrals, 

But we have more matter for which to thank him. In the very 
next page he lets out that the preservation of what he terms the 
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catholic principle in church architecture (carelessly enough preserved, 
we admit) has been due, not to Roman, but to English Catholics. 
We give his testimony in his own words (p. 302, foot note) :— 
“In that stronghold of christian architecture, Oxford, we find 
colleges and buildings” (he is not honest enough to say also 
chapels, though his remarks equally apply to them) erected during 
the reigns of James and Charles, with the arrangement and features 
of the ancient buildings. At St. John’s college are some beautiful 
groined ceilings of a very late date. The hall of Lambeth palace, 
erected since the restoration by Archbishop Juxon, has buttresses, 
tracery, windows, battlements, a lovre, a dais with a bay window, 
open framed roof, and all the characteristics of a refectory of the 
fifteenth century. At Westminster abbey, the end of the north 
transept was almost rebuilt in the seventeenth century. (He means 
the eighteenth.) The font and cover at Durham cathedral, set up 
in the time of Charles I., are carried up to a great height with niches, 
buttresses and pinnacles. The details of all these works are debased, 
and Italian monstrosities appear occasionally ; but still these, and 
numberless other examples which might be adduced, fully prove that 
England long clung with a sort of lingering love to her ancient 
architecture.” We are obliged to him, as we have remarked, for 
calling this to our remembrance; and now setting down his 
admission, that the catholic principle has been long preserved and 
clung to with a lingering love, by the Church of England, we venture 
to ask him, by whom it has been preserved elsewhere. In France? 
No. In catholic Italy? No. In Holland or Belgium? No. In 
all these countries, where the Jesuits built churches in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (and they were almost the sole builders 
cotemporary with those who erected the colleges in Oxford he has 
named), we find church architecture of the wretchedly gaudy and 
meretricious taste of Bernini, Fontana, Carlo Maderno, and others 
of that school. The reviewer, we suppose, would condemn our 
St. Paul’s of London, as devoid of the catholic principle : whether 
it is so or no, we do not pretend to affirm; but if it be, whence did 
the practice of building churches like great palladian houses of two 
stories come; did it originate with us? No, truly. It was Rome 
herself who set us the example of departing from our ancient models. 
But we will ask him another question. He admits that there is a 
revival of the ancient taste in church architecture; and who, we beg 
him to inform us, have been the chief and almost sole agents in this 
revival? Have they been Roman Catholics? No. The revival is 
due, beyond any question, to the members of that communion who, 
according to the reviewer, continued so long to cherish a lingering 
love of the ancient architecture of England, and that, too, while. 
(as we affirm, and it cannot be denied) all vestige of ancient 
ecclesiastical feeling had been effaced from the architecture of 
continental churches. By whom, we ask him, have the late minute 
researches been made into the history and varicties of the pointed 
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style;—who the authors of the innumerable treatises on ancient 
structures ;—the first imitators of ancient works? Why, Anglo- 
Catholics. Our Roman brethren are now beginning to follow in 
our wake; and it is only, in fact, because they build churches in 
circumstances in which we can never be found that they appear at 
present to do more than we. All our parish, collegiate, and cathedral 
churches are extant and complete; the opportunities accordingly we 
have for displaying a right taste in architecture are necessarily limited 
to repairs and restorations, or the erection of chapels of ease and 
district churches, on which it would be absurd to expect (however 
we may desire it to be otherwise) a great outlay on any but the 
merely necessary features of church building. With Roman Catholics 
it is quite otherwise: they are struggling for existence. Hitherto 
their places of worship have possessed all the characteristics of con- 
venticles, which in reality they are; but now that the Church has 
begun to reassert her catholicity, not only in doctrine, but in disci- 
pline, Romanists find it necessary in self-defence to endeavour to 
anticipate that towards which they perceive we are tending; being 
fully aware, that if the service of the Church of England were con- 
ducted strictly according to the canons, and after the fashion pro- 
posed and followed at the reformation, its aspect would be precisely 
similar to that of the Church of Rome, divested of all that is super- 
stitious, and so render powerless the bait which that church has 
hitherto in many instances too successfully held out to men of taste, 
whose religious temperament forces them to seek in devotion more 
of the aid of imagination and sentiment than the baneful influence 
of infidelity and dissent has suffered to remain with us for a century 
back. But there is something in the temper of the present age,—a 
keenness of perception,—a common sense (may we term it ?) which 
makes it impossible for us to tolerate the superstitious fooleries 
and profanities, with which popular worship in foreign countries, 
and Roman Catholic among us, have been hitherto accompanied ; 
and accordingly in opening large churches, and courting by this means 
popular admiration, the Romanists are sensible that they must lop 
off a great deal from the customary aspect of their service, which 
would, they well know, be treated, as it ought to be, with ridicule, 
if with no graver feeling of dislike. Hine clle lachryme. Hence 
the lamentations of the reviewer on the indecencies allowed in the 
ornaments of their churches, and particularly of the altar. But did 
it not occur to him that his graphic description of the ornaments 
of Roman-catholic altars applied not merely to those in what he 
terms fashionable chapels in the metropolis, but to the altars of 
Roman-catholic churches throughout Europe? We have seen a good 
many, and we confess that in our minds the very idea of a Roman- 
catholic altar is associated with his “cut papers of various colours, 
pretty ribbons, china pots, darling little grimeracks, artificial flowers, 
and all sorts of trumpery.”  “ The form,” he says, “and ornaments 
of altars, are not matters of mere whim and caprice, but of antiquity 
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and authority ; their purpose is far too sacred to admit of their being 
made the vehicles of paltry display and meretricious ornament. Yet 
every reflecting mind must be both struck and pained with the in- 
congruous decorations of most modern altars: the chief aim of those 
who arrange them appears to be a merely great show. All mystical 
reasons, all ancient discipline, all dignity and solemnity, are utterly 
lost sight of; every thing is over done. Candlesticks are piled on 
candlesticks, as if arranged for sale; whole rows of flower-pots, 
mingled with reliquiaries, images, and not unfrequently profane orna- 
ments; festoons of upholsterers’ drapery; even distorting and 
distracting looking-glasses, are introduced in this medley display ; the 
effect of which upon persons who are conversant with ancient dis- 
cipline and practice, it is not easy to describe.” We quite agree with 
him ; nothing can be more disgusting. But it is now some three 
hundred years since the Church of England, becoming “ conversant 
with the ancient discipline and practice” which, till these days, she 
has continued, more or less, to adhere to, abandoned and proscribed 
all that the reviewer condemns in the ornaments of altars, and autho- 
rised the very practice which he by the study of antiquity has come 
to recommend. ‘The superstitious and useless ornaments of altars 
at the period of the Reformation were, we admit, of a higher order, 
and superfluities of a better age than the unmeaning trumpery with 
which, now-a-days, Roman-catholic altars are desecrated ; but still they 
were superstitious departures from primitive order, and as such were 
removed. 

But let us give, in his own words, the testimony of the reviewer 
to our adherence to ancient discipline. ‘‘ Previous,” says he, “ to 
the tenth century candles were not placed on the altar; and from 
that period, down to the sixteenth, the number was generally restricted 
to two. The usual number of six is a comparatively modern usage, 
even at Rome; and the rubric of the Roman missal only requires 
two lights during the celebration of the holy eucharist.”. What, 
then ! are we not only catholic, but Roman, in allowing only of two 
lights ? or, if we have none at all, are we following (not, though, 
perhaps, from a right motive) the primitive usage, for he admits that 
in the early church there were no candles on the altar?* The re- 
viewer seems to have felt that he laid himself open to this retort ; 
for, in another place, he endeavours, by an assertion notoriously false, 
to get rid of the dilemma. “ It is,” he says, (p. 344.) “a striking 
fact, that Anglican rites were in use in the Chureh of England only 





* We are not sure that the reviewer is right in the date he assigns to the placing 
of lights on the altar, fur Durandus, who wrote about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, speaks of only one candelabrum, which he does not describe as on the altar. 
Indeed, we know, by existing examples in Rome, (the church of St. Clement, for 
instance,) that this candelabrum was in the choir, adjoining one of the pu/pits ; and, 
being in the forin of acolumn, and made of marble, it did not admit of being removed 
from its place. The candelabrum of the church of St. Clement is evidently of the end 
of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, being covered with the kind 
of mosaic attributed to Pietro Cavallini, the pupil of Giotto. 
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so long as she retained her canonical obedience to the Roman see, 
and ceased with her schism. A paper has recently appeared, on the 
Anglo-catholic use of two lights on the altar, the object of which is 
excellent ; but it is well known that this disuse of the Anglo-catholic 
practice is exactly coeval with the formation of the present establish- 
ment, as they were utterly disused after the short-lived reign of the 
first Book of Common Prayer.” How, we ask, is it well known that 
the practice is disused ? Is it by the canons of the Church, or by facts ? 
Not, certainly, by the canons, for any one who has read his Prayer 
Book may see the order for the ornaments of chancels, among which 
the two candles are, without any doubt, included; and, if we were to 
reason after the Romanist fashion, this is a sufficient reply to his 
assertion. But we will turn to facts. As a matter-of-fact, then, it 
is utterly false that the use of candles on the altar ceased with the 
disuse of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. It is of a much 
later date. The reviewer abuses our parish churches because they 
would now-a-days hardly bear the test of an old English episcopal 
visitation. ‘A solitary surplice,” he says, “and a tattered Prayer 
Book, would but ill answer to the long catalogue of sacred vessels 
and ornaments extracted from Lyndwood’s Provinciale.” But did 
he ever take the trouble of asking a sight of the communion plate in 
the better sort of our parochial churches? If he had done so, he 
would have found that a pair of candlesticks is included in the list ; 
and not only so, but that they are placed on the altar along with the 
chalice, patten, and salver for offerings, at every communion. In these 
cases we allow that the candlesticks are set out with much the same 
feeling as that which inspires a butler,* who displays on grand occa- 
sions the riches of his master in plate ; but the fact is sufficient for 
our present purpose, that in all cathedrals, and in many churches 
which we could name, among the items of communion plate are in- 
cluded the two candlesticks, which, in the instances we allude to, it 
is evident, by the style of workmanship, are of comparatively modern 
date. 

As to the vague assertion of the reviewer, that Anglican rites 
ceased at the Reformation, it is too absurd to merit an answer. If 
he alludes to the Liturgy, many instances might be cited in which we 
have retained in their place prayers which were peculiar to the Eng- 
lish Church, while Romanists have adopted the Roman form. One 
example will suffice—the prayer at the beginning of the Communion, 





* An amusing case occurred not long since in illustration of this, A young cler- 
gyman, supposed to be a pupil of the Oxford school of divinity, on taking possession 
of his living, was assailed on all hands with abuse for his alleged desire to introduce 
popish rites into the church—among which the burning of lights on the altar was a 
grand source of offence. Now it so happened that one of these attacks, on the 
subject of altar candlesticks, was made on him in the church, after service, when there 
had been a communion, and when there were actually on the altar two magnificent 
candlesticks, which it appeared had always been set out with the rest of the commu- 
nion plate. We may be quite sure the young clergyman was at no loss for a rep'y 
to his assailants. 
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“O God, to whom all hearts be open,” &c. is so placed in the Salis- 
bury missal, and is not found at all in the Roman office for the com- 
munion, But it is with matters of external decorum that we have 
now to do; and we assert, without any fear of contradiction, that, 
even in the present degraded condition of the Church, the general 
aspect of her service in externals is peculiarly English—old English— 
while that of the Roman Catholic is Roman—modern Roman.* Com- 
pare, for example, the English swrplice, with its long sleeves, and the 
Roman, crimped, starched, and curtailed, a/b, worn by Roman-catholic 
priests in this country—whether of the two brings to mind the uni- 
versality of the Benedictine order of old in England? Were the 
English clergy now-a-days Benedictines, as nearly all were at one 
time, the surplice, as it is now shaped, would be precisely the under- 
dress worn by them when assisting at the communion, or at any other 
public function of the Church. Indeed, the reviewer lets out, that 
in this we have preserved our nationality. Speaking of abuses in 
church architecture among Roman Catholics, he says—‘* They regard 
the rediiction of a shovel-ended stole to its ancient and reasonable 
shape, or the wnstarching of a crimped surplice, and the restoring of 
its graceful and ample folds, in the light of an almost mortal sin ; 
while they sever every link between themselves and catholic practice 
and antiquity in the style and arrangement of their churches.” 

Take another case. The use of the cope has been discontinued 
with us (though manifestly ordered by the Church at the com- 
munion), except by the bishops at the coronation. Now, we ask 
any one who has seen the copes worn by our bishops on that occasion, 
and those worn by the Roman clergy, and is conversant with the 
representation of copes in the brasses and sculptures in our archi- 
tectural and monumental remains of the middle ages, which of the two 
most resembles the ancient form? There is no doubt that the stiff 
brocade and altered shape of the Roman is of no very old date. 

Some of our readers may think that these are small matters, and 
in one respect they may be so; but since the present policy of 
Romanists is to convince the world that, what we Anglo-Catholics 
consider revivals only of doctrines and practices of the Church that 
were current and authorized subsequently to the Reformation, are 








* That the general aspect of the English church and service was Catholic, and did 
not greatly differ from the appearance of the Roman, we may sufficiently gather from 
the testimony of father Jones, a Benedictine monk, who was sent over by pope Urban 
VIII. in 1634, to report on the state of the Church in Engiand. On the Established 
Church he thus writes:— The protestant church retains an external appearance of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy which was in force during the time of the catholic religion. 
It has its archbishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, chapters of canons in the cathe- 
drals of the ancient sees, and most ample revenues. Jt preserves its ancient edifices, 
the names of its ancient parishes, priests, and deacons; a form of conferring orders 
which agrees, in most respects, with that prescribed by the Roman Pontifical ; it pre- 
serves also the clerical habits and gowns, the pastoral crook and copes, the ancient tem- 
ples, parishes, and colleges of magnificent structure,—and attendance on these is 
enjoined.”’— Clarendon, State Papers, quoted by C. Butler, in his ‘‘ Book of the Roman- 
catholic Church.” 
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the peculiar prerogatives and characteristics of the Roman Church— 
characteristics abandoned by us long since—and that our present 
attempts to re-possess ourselves of them are not only new and un- 
heard of before, but destructive of the very character of our Reform- 
ation, it becomes important to show, that, even in minute matters, 
which have been preserved traditionally, and for at least a century 
and a half, without any direct intention of following the pattern of 
the early English Church, we have retained our nationality, while 
Roman Catholics have lost it ;—and more important still to gather this 
from the tacit admissions of such writers as the author of the article 
in the Dublin Review. None can be more ready or more pained 
than ourselves to confess how little of the ancient catholic decorum 
of church service, infidelity, indifference, and Genevan influence, have 
left us; but the little that remains is, thank Heaven, not only 
catholic, but Anglo-catholic. We see by the ruin how stately the 
fabric once was. We know from the broken column, the shattered 
entablature, what the order was to which the temple belonged; and 
so it is here. The dilapidated structure of our church, though it be 
overgrown with weeds, has the character Anglo-catholic indelibly 
stamped upon it; and, however much we may have overlooked or 
forgotten this, Romanists have not; and, accordingly, their first step 
in endeavouring to set up their own as the national church is an 
approximation towards us in those matters of external decorum which 
they know to be characteristic of the Church of England. 

The reviewer would doubtless wish us to believe, that the Church of 
England, though custom may have preserved to her a certain catho- 
licity in externals, has never since the Reformation been imbued with 
a catholic spirit in that respect; and, in truth, this is the question 
between us, if that may be made a question about which there is no 
doubt. It will be admitted, we suppose, that if at any time the Church 
of England showed her true colours, it was in the age of James I. 
and his son Charles the Martyr. If at any period the arts were 
developed in connexion with religion ; if at any era since the Reform- 
ation the Church of England has been their nursing mother ;—that 
was the time. And what are the facts in regard to this >—what the 
feelings of her children in that respect expressed in their writings ? 

The abuses to which certain of the arts had ministered, it must 
be remembered, led to their being discountenanced by the Church of 
England: it is in vain, therefore, to look for those which the Church 
abolished, as accessories of devotion. Painting and sculpture had 
fostered idolatrous superstition ; the Church accordingly refused any 
longer to allow them the kind of share they formerly possessed in the 
offices of religion.* But how was it with music and architecture ? 


* This is a sufficient answer to the absurd assertion of Mr. Drummond, in his 
letter to Mr. Phillip, R.A., that there never was any sacred art in the Reformed 
Church of England ‘ in her prime,’ and that it is in vain to look for it now that she 
is “in her decrepitude.” It is true that there was no sacred sculpture or painting, 
because she proscribed them as accessories of religion. Sculpture and painting are 
not, however, the only sacred arts. 
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Did these fall into neglect? Let us begin with music. We are 
now treating of this subject in a series of articles, and therefore shall 
be very brief here. Did the Reformation bring with it the abolition 
of the ancient and catholic plain chant of the church? Was the 
figured music of the church abandoned for Genevan psalmody? So 
far was it otherwise, that the publication of the first Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in English, was immediately followed by an authortned 
adaptation of the ancient plain song to the English words ;* and this 
was, in its turn, followed by the addition of harmonies on the canto- 
Sermo, which remain to this day unrivalled for sublimity and sweet- 
ness.— Nay, more than this: that very reformation of the music of 
the Church, of which Rome herself acknowledged the necessity, and 
which in Italy was accomplished by Palestrina, had previously begun 
to be effected i in England. 'The very standard of excellence allowed 
by Rome was that adopted, or rather invented for herself, by the 
English Church, and which she continued to follow long after the 
short-lived reformation of Palestrina had lost its influence in Italy, 
and when the preservation of the acknowledged standard of style 
could by no possibility be attributed to any cause but her own feel- 
ing for the art, and the character of the sounds in which her worship 
was clothed-—to any but her own catholic spirit. It may be, and has 
been said, that the earlier composers, such as 'T'ye, Tallis, and others, 
learnt their art in papal times; but this was not the case W ith Gibbons, 
and those of the reigns of James and Charles. If it be doubted, then, 
whether the Reformed Church of England has done any thing for 
the sacred art of music, we point to the works of that age. If the 
reviewer insinuates, that in secking to renovate the defaced beauty of 
our service, we are acting on a false and vain imagination that it ever 
possessed the kind of beauty we are now in search of, we beg him to 
inform us what branch of the church catholic has tn this particular 
reached, on the whole, to higher excellence than the Church of 
England did subsequently to the Reformation. We entreat him to 
point out to us where the established and acknowledged standard of 
sacred music was better and longer maintained than it was with us ? 
With respect to a right feeling for sacred architecture, we are quite 
ready to acknowledge that the age of Charles the First was a bad and 
declining one ; but it was so through the world; and we need only 
refer to tle admission of the reviewer himself, that even despite of an 
universally declining taste for the architecture of the middle ages, 
England ‘continued to cherish a “ lingering love” for her ancient 
models, when on the continent gothic anchitectare had come to be 
regarded as synonymous with everything that is barbarous ; we say, 
we need only refer to this as a proof that our present return to the 








* We allude to the Harmonies to the Versicles, Responses, &c. in Tallis’ Cathedral 
Service. 

t+ And this plain song was that of the ancient Church of England, taken from all 
the sources whence the Prayer-Book was compiled, viz. the Missal, Breviary, Pro- 
cessional, Manual, Ritual, &c. of Salisbury. 
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old taste is really a return, a rekindling of the old flame of a love 
never entirely extinguished, and not the new light of a Roman 
candle. If Hooker, and those who followed in his steps, wrote as 
true sons of the Church of England,—if they were inspired by her 
spirit,—the reviewer will have some difficulty in closing our eyes 
(however his own are willingly blinded) to the fact, that the very 
battle which the Church then had to fight against the puritans and 
presbyterians, was in the cause of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and of 
the decorum of the Church in externals. All that she held dear was 
then attacked; her government by bishops, her liturgy, her cere- 
monies, her accessories of religion, her music, the sumptuousness of 
her temples, the whole fabric of catholic worship was then assailed ; 
and did she suffer, as the reviewer says, the introduction of “ Lutheran 
and Genevan discipline without remonstrance ?” Was she content to 
be “ brought under the yoke of foreign sectaries? Was Hooker a 
hypocrite when he put in his unequalled and admirable plea for the 
decorum of the church service? Did he speak the language of 
Rome and not that of catholic England? No, truly. But if in 
him the Church of England spoke, then let us hear no more of the 
charge of novelty in those matters of outward decorum of which we 
desire the restoration ; for the struggle now commencing is identical 
with that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though our 
opponents be different. 

The truth is, that most people have forgotten what the re- 
formed Church of England was in her prime; and Romanists, 
taking advantage of this forgetfulness, are actively endeavouring 
to claim exclusively for themselves catholic principles and feelings, 
of which till very recently there was no more, or rather, far less, 
trace among them than among us. ‘They are endeavouring, we 
say, for the purpose of gaining converts, to assume that the revival of 
church principles and practice now taking place is not the revival of 
anything that ever had an existence in the reformed Church of Eng- 
land, but of the faith and practice of papal times. They see clearly 
that the sentiments boldly and openly expressed on all ecclesiastical 
matters by innumerable writers of the Church of England in these 
days are altogether catholic; but they wish to persuade us that they 
are not, and never were, the sentiments of the reformed Church of 
England ; hoping by this means, and by the aid of the ignorant Vo 
popery clamour of sectarian prejudice, to stifle the incipient reforma- 
tion of the Church, and this being accomplished, to force those who 
have become zealous for catholicity in doctrine and practice to seek 
it in the Roman communion. But in this attempt, to use a vulgar 
phrase, “ they have caught a Tartar.” Their efforts to establish 
their own sect have evinced the sure catholic foundation of the 
Church of England ; their endeavours to return to Anglo-catholic 
usages have demonstrated that if on any side these usages have been 
preserved and maintained, it is not on their, but on our side. And 
here, in truth, is the absurdity of the position occupied by such 
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writers as the author of the article in the Dublin Review. He 
assures us that the Church of England ceased to be catholic at the 
Reformation ; and as a consequence, that the revival of catholic 
feeling among her members must tend to habits of thought and 
church usages which have only had existence among Romanists. He 
contends that at the Reformation she lost both her catholicity and 
her nationality, and that she can only regain these at the expense of 
her character as a reformed Church. One would have thought, that, 
in thus throwing stones at us, it might have occurred to the 
reviewer that he himself dwelt in a “ glass house:” that when 
he denied our claims to catholicity, he would have remembered 
the “ present condition” of his party, during which they are con- 
tent to do without legitimate bishops,—a circumstance rather un- 
favourable to the idea of catholicity. One would have imagined, 
that, in charging us with the loss of Anglican rites, he would 
have been prepared to show us how fondly they have been cherished 
by that communion, of whose pretensions to Anglo-catholicity he is 
the advocate ; or that in claiming for Romanists, or as he would say 
for Catholics, the preservation of a true feeling for sacred art, and in 
esteeming this a secondary mark of catholicity, it would have crossed 
his mind that a test of this kind has applied far less favourably for 
three centuries to the Church of Rome, than it has even to the Church 
of England ; or, in short, that tried by this test, within the degree to 
which the arts are sanctioned by the Church, we Anglicans remained 
comparatively catholic, when all the world had forsaken the old paths; 
and that too, when we had to contend not only against the evil 
influence of an age declining in religion and religious feeling in art, 
but against the active and diabolical attacks of sectaries, whose pur- 
pose was the demolition of the whole fabric of the Church ;—a purpose 
in which, our readers need not be told, they were at length permitted 
to succeed for a time. If the period we have selected, as that in 
which the Church of England most fully exhibited her native spirit, 
had been one of peace ;—if she had been unmolested, we might have 
conceded to the reviewer that her adherence to ancient forms and 
the old taste in church and collegiate architecture, might have been 
due to custom, rather than to any active or positive feeling. But 
when we know how she was assailed,—when we remember that the 
object of her assailants was to obliterate every mark of her catholicity, 
to deface the beauty and decorum of her worship, to abolish every 
custom and usage of primitive catholic antiquity which she had 
retained,—and at the same time consider how nobly, with what erudi- 
tion, and in what a spirit, she disputed every inch of ground with her 
enemies,—it is impossible to imagine for a moment, that the standing 
monuments of church art of that period were things of accident, or 
that they owed their production to any but the same catholic and 
active spirit which breathes in the writings of her defenders. 

Nor are we dealing in mere conjecture. There is abundant evi- 
dence in writings of the time of Charles I., to prove that the ancient 
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zeal for church-building, and the ancient taste and sentiment, were still 
cherished ; and more than this—that the corruption of ecclesiastical 
feeling was secn and deplored. Our limits prevent us for the present 
from entering on this point, which we must reserve for a future 
occasion. We cannot conclude, however, without giving a quota- 
tion or two from a little book, published during the reign of Charles 
the First, bearing on its front the “ imprimatur” of the Bishop of 
London, and entitled, “* A Treatise of Temples,” &c. 

‘“* Our age,” says the author, “ is very forward to good works, (let 
some men talk what they will to the contrary;) and for their piety in 
building and adorning churches, may compare almost with any former 
times in the memory of man. More churches have been built and 
adorned in the reign of our King Charles, than in the reign of 
many kings before.” ‘ But,” continues the writer, (and here we 
discover that the defective taste of the time was acknowledged,) 
** methinks as in most of our other good works, so in this also, the 
piety and devotion of well-disposed minds do seem sometimes to 
have wanted better directions. We have seen, in some places, 
churches newly-erected, but the parts, form, and situation have been 
so uncouth, that there has scarce been any resemblance of a church: 
no religion in the whole fabric. We have seen them painted, 
I cannot say beautified ; but with such gaudy colours, as can add no 
ornament to so solemn and religious a place.” What! did we use 
to adorn our churches with painted ornaments? So it seems. The 
author objected to the kind of decoration he had seen used ; what 
sort did he reeommend? “ The roof,” says he, “ if it be vaulted is 
more agreeable to antiquity, than if flat; it makes the voice more 
audible :—you may adorn it with an azure colour and gilded 
stars.”* .. .. Again :— When there are no aisles adjoining to the 
body of the church, pilasters wrought with well-framed capitals, would 
add much to the beauty of the fabric, and much strength to the 
walls, between which would be convenient spaces to beautify the 
church with some excellent paintings of sacred stories, which may 
strike into the beholder religious and devout meditations.” Again, 
speaking of clerestory windows, he says, “ Over these (the columns 
with their superincumbent mouldings and ornaments) let the windows 
be placed, which, because they stand high, differ more from profane 
buildings, keep our thoughts from wandering abroad, whilst our eyes 
have nothing but heaven and heavenly objects to behold, and besides 
cast an excellent light for paintings on the walls. ‘The number of 
the windows ought to observe the grace of the whole structure, which 
if they be not of common glass, but painted, adorn the church with a 
glorious light, and moderate that bright light which is a hindrance 
to devotion.” + 





* A species of decoration in use from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries. The 
vaultings of nearly all early English churches were so adorned. 

+ In another place he tells us, that at the sole cost of Sir Paul Pindar, “a great part 
of the ancient structure, dedicated to the memory of St. Paul, in London (old St. 
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Now, let us hear his notions on the general character of the church, 
the chancel, and the altar. After informing us that the early Chris- 
tians had churches of various forms, and particularly of a round form, 
which they received from the pagans, he says, that ‘ the best and 
most received figure is the long.” And in this he tells us there 
ought to be pillars, “ as well for supporting the roof, distinction of 
the aisles from the body of the church, and for difference from pro- 
fane buildings ;” and “ besides, that it has been so received a manner 
of building, that to leave them out savours too much of novelty.” 
“The chancel,” he continues, “‘ or choir, must be higher than the 
body of the church ; and in cathedral churches, it has been an ancient 
custom ever since Constantine’s time, that vaults be built under the 
choir, which were called crypte ...... The chancel being divided 
from the church by grates of wood, or of iron or brass cast into 
comely works, is not only very graceful, but according to the laws and 
orders of building observed by the primitive Christians. The place 
where the communion table stands ought to be higher than the rest 
of the chancel; but all this and more we sce duly observed in the 
structure of cathedral churches. For parish churches and private 
chapels it were very meet that they should be built after the manner 
of cathedrals, as near as with convenience they may be.” “The 
chancel, as it has always been divided from the church, so may 
the roof be of a different height and more richly adorned, and the 
windows of a differing fashion from the church: that when we shall 
enter into this place, more holy and divine thoughts may possess our 
minds, occasioned by the differing structure, and more glorious 
ornaments.” 

** But of all parts of the chancel, that where the communion-table 
stands has ever been accounted most sacred. In adorning that, no cost 
ought to be thought too much. There we behold the mystery of our re- 
demption lively expressed. Nor can we make public profession of our 
christian faith, hope, and love, any way so well as being studious in 
adorning the sacred altars ; and did we verily believe Christ Jesus to 
be truly present with us, so oft as the blessed sacrament is celebrated 
(as the ancient Greek church believed, and as he most certainly is, 
though the manner of his being there we know not*), would Christians 
be so desperately irreligious as to entertain him as the Jewish host 
did at his first coming, within bare walls and on bare boards, or not 
rather in the most noble manner we could devise? Hither bring 
your stateliest hangings, and adorn the walls; hither your richest 
carpets, and bespread the ground ; hither the most glorious silks and 
finest linen, to cover the holy table. The alacrity and ingenious piety 
of former times in adorning this sacred place makes us seem dull, 
stupid, and irreligious.” 

On perusing these quotations, our readers, we are persuaded, must, 





Paul’s) was repaired, the choir beautified with gildings and paintings, and stately 
adorned with rich hangings.” : 
* We learn from this that the writer was a true son of the Church of England, 
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like ourselves, have been struck with the utter absurdity of the tone 
assumed by the writer in the Dublin Reviesy, and of the dilemma in 
which he has lodged himself. He takes for granted that we are not 
Catholics, and consequently that we can have no true feeling of love 
or admiration for the old catholic architectural and other paraphernalia 
of the church ; yet he is constrained to acknowledge that the ancient 
forms lingered long among us—longer, in fact, than any where else. 
He insinuates that the preservation of our ancient ecclesiastical models 
was due to accident, to habit, to fashion, to any thing, in short, 
but catholic feeling; and yet he propounds to us as his own, and 
almost in the same words, sentiments and references to the prac- 
tice of antiquity which we here find expressed by a quaint old 
Anglican writer at the very time when the structures noticed with 
commendation by the reviewer were erected,—sentiments given to 
the world with the guarantee of the then bishop of London, that there 
was nothing in them “ contrary to sound faith and good morals.” 

We have indeed a shrewd suspicion that the reviewer must have 
had this little book lying somewhere on his library table. When he 
advised pious needlewomen to turn their efforts into good channels, 
and instead of wasting their strength on “ the Berlin pattern and 
polescreen style,” embroider frontals for altars and vestments for the 
clergy, we suspect he must ‘have given a sly look at the following 
passage, in which our old Anglican anticipated him. “ In the French 
canon-law,” says our author, “ lib. i. cap. 146, priests were com- 
manded to exhort the women publicly in their sermons, to bestow fine 
linen cloths on the altar. And truly, if ladies and gentlewomen were 
studious in working holy vestments, &c. as ’tis probable the blessed 
woman Dorcas did, (Acts ix. 39,) how much more acceptable would 
it be to God than wearing those curious needleworks on their own 
backs ? What an honour it would be to themselves! what perfec- 
tion to their art ! ” 
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Catena Aurea. A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out 
of the works of the Fathers. By S. Tuomas Aquinas. Vol. I. 
St. Matthew, 1—10. Oxford: Parker. London: Rivingtons. 
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WE have looked with very great anxiety for the appearance of thie 

first portion of this work, partly from feeling the want of any satis- 

factory English Commentary, and partly thinking that it would afford 
the best opportunity of estimating the real value of patristical theology 
in all the branches of exegesis, criticism, and practical instruction. 

And now that the book is before us, we think we shall be doing it 

more justice, and at the same time better satisfy our readers, by giving 

them some materials for forming their own judgment upon its merits, 
than by pronouncing positively upon it ourselves, It is a work, 
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in truth, which will be estimated very variously by different persons ; 
from the circumstance, thgt its parts differ very materially in intrinsic 
value. Our object will be to state fairly both its advantages and its 
disadvantages. The method of its construction, then, which may be 
considered the first point to look to, would @ priori be expected to be 
against it. One would hardly expect the unity of a continuous 
treatise in a work compiled from a long list of authors. But in point 
of fact this difficulty has been surmounted with most consummate 
skill by the original compiler. The parts are fitted admirably toge- 
ther; and, except where various interpretations are given, there is 
very little of repetition. The exegetical and critical parts are much 
better than we anticipated ; indeed, we would instance the commentary 
on the cure of the paralytic (chap. ix.) as a first-rate specimen of 
exegetical criticism; in which, without overlaying the subject with 
various interpretations, a concise and perspicuous view of the passage is 
given. The doctrinal expositions relate almost entirely to the subject of 
the Holy Trinity,—to the illustration of which every text that can pos- 
sibly contribute is pressed into the service. Our own theology, we 
think, may borrow somewhat from this feature with advantage. There 
is singularly little of practical instruction; and (what strikes us as more 
astonishing) much fewer suggestions of pious thoughts than the 
allegorical method of interpretation would seem both to have justified 
and to have called forth. In this respect it appears inferior both 
to Quesnel and to Matthew Henry. But the great drawback to 
its utility is the mass of what we must call trifling comment. To this 
class may be said to belong, the lengthy speculations upon the emblems 
by which the four evangelists are usually represented, and the mystical 
interpretations of numbers, (e. g. the forty days during which our 
Lord fasted in the wilderness.) Or, again, take this specimen :— 

“Seven excellences in the baptized are figured by the dove. The dove has her 
abode near the rivers, that when the hawk is seen, she may dive under water and 
escape; she chooses the better grains of corn; she feeds the young of other birds ; 
she does not tear with her beak ; she lacks a gall; she has her rest in the caverns 
of the rocks; for her song she has a plaint. Thus, the saints dwell beside the 
streams of divine Scripture, that they may escape the assaults of the devil; they 
choose wholesome doctrine and not heretical for their food ; they nourish by teaching 
and example men who have been the children of the devil, i. e. imitators ; they do 
not pervert good doctrine by tearing it to pieces, as the heretics do; they are without 
hate irreconcileable; they build their nest in the wounds of Christ’s death, which is 
to them a firm rock, that is, their refuge and hope; as others delight in song, so do 
they in groaning for their sins.” 

Now, to say nothing of the various mistakes in natural history of 
which the commentator is here guilty, (and which Sir Thomas Browne 
should certainly have embalmed in his ‘ Vulgar Errors,”’) we must 
call this trifling ; and we should deeply regret that any encouragement 
should be given to such sort of interpretation among ourselves. To 
set against this, however, we will quote from the opposite page a 
passage, which will afford perhaps as pleasing an instance as the 
volume affords. It relates to the opening of the heavens at our Lord’s 
baptism. 

“Perhaps there were before some unseen obstacles which hindered the souls of 
the dead from entering the skies, I suppose that since Adam’s sin no soul had 
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mounted the skies, but the heavens were continually closed. When lo! on Christ's 
baptism, they were again opened. ... . Or, the heavens are opened to the baptized, 
and they see those things which are in heaven; not by seeing them with the bodily 
eye, but by believing with the spiritual eye of faith. Or thus,—the heavens are the 
divine Scriptures which all read, but all do not understand, except they who have 
been so baptized as to receive the Holy Spirit.” 

Upon the whole, however, we have no hesitation in expressing our 
acknowledgments to the learned editors of the “ Library of the 
Fathers” for this very considerable rapepyov. To the general grounds 
on which they rest the value of their editions and translations, we, for 
the most part, fully assent; but on this one alone we consider that 
they have a full claim upon our gratitude:— The clergy of one 
period are obviously unequal to meet demands so rapid (as the appe- 
tite for new books); and those of our day have additional hindrances 
from the great increased amount of practical duties. Where so much 
is to be produced, there is, of necessity, great danger that much will 
not be so mature as, on these subjects, is especially to be desired. 
Our occupations do not leave time for mature thought.”—( Prospectus 
to “ Library of the Fathers.”) This is perfectly true. Moreover, we 
have no clergy sufficiently educated to supply a sound christian 
literature. If it is only, therefore, as a school for them, we hail the 
reproduction of the Fathers as a great boon to the Church. 





History of Providence, as manifested in Scripture; or, Facts from 
Scripture, illustrative of the Government of God: nith a Defence 
of the Doctrine of Providence, and an Examination of the Philo- 
sophy of Dr. Thomas Brown on that subject. By ALEXANDER 
Carson, A.M. Edinburgh: Whyte and Co. 12mo. 1840. 


It is really awful to think to what extreme danger the weak and 
uninstructed are exposed from such blind, presumptuous, self-appointed 
guides as this Mr. Carson, A.M.—letters which, judging from the 
book, might be supposed to stand for absolute madman. More 
flippant irreverence, and more mischievous twaddle, we have never 
chanced to meet, than is exhibited in this book, in which Mr. Carson, 
A.M., professes to—nay, evidently believes that he does—unravel the 
inscrutable mystery of the ways of Providence; that he does fathom 
(to use his own words) “the deep and incomprehensible counsels of 
the unsearchable Jehovah!” But the mischief of the book is not 
simply negative. The want of modesty in the writer, the total absence 
of reverence in his language, are of themselves disgusting enough ; 
but a very slight glance suffices to discover that this levity, this 
familiar prate, is, after all, but to garnish and render acceptable to a 
certain class of minds the poisonous doctrine which it is the writer’s 
aim to inculcate upon his reader, namely, fatalism, or rather neces- 
sity, speciously disguised under the sanctimonious title of ‘God's 
Sovereignty,” or, “the awful Sovereignty of God’s Providence.” 
We are chain-bound to a certain course of action ; every act or event 
is a link of the chain; and “ every link in the chain is inserted by the 
hand of Providence,” (p. 53.) The chain is—“a chain of providen- 
tial circumstances, undoubtedly planned, formed, and connected by 
the hand of God,” (p. 132.) The history of our lives is but a 
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description of the links of the infrangible chain of God's eternal 
decrees! According to this man, the Almighty does not only permit 
and commit sin, but sin, 7. e. the violation of His own laws, is abso- 
lutely ‘* necessary” to the accomplishment of His plans. Of David's 
conduct to Uriah he says :—‘* Who is so blind as not to see the hand 
of a sovereign Providence here? Yet by this sovereign Providence 
occasion is presented to David to contrive the death of this deserving 
servant. How easily could Providence have prevented not only the 
issue of David’s temptation, but the occasion of the temptation. How 
deep is that wisdom, how awful is that sovereignty, which afforded 
occasion to the commission of such crimes . . . . without the slightest 
difficulty, Providence could have prevented that conduct in David,” &e. 
(P. 140.) 

We cannot imagine upon what ground Alexander Carson, or his 
publisher, builds his hopes of the success of the book, unless it be that 
mentioned in page v. of the Preface,—‘‘ Opinions spread by infection, 
rather than by a thorough investigation of the evidence.’ And if the 
infection should spread,—alas, for poor Christians! for in the same 
page he says, whether enjoying the prospect or not we cannot tell, 
“Nothing has a greater effect in leading Christians into error than 
its success.” Nor should we have deemed the book worthy of more 
words than might be sufficient to express our disgust at it, but that 
the title is attractive, and the table of contents likely to delude the 
unsuspecting into a soon-to-be-repented purchase. For the same 
reason, and because we trust the book, if not unique, is at least very 
rare in its kind, we shall extract one or two of the shortest of his 
disquisitions. First, then, from page 233 we take the following :— 


“‘PROVIDENTIAL CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING PETER INTO THF SITUATION IN 
WHICH HE DENIED His MastTer.—Compare MatTrHew xxvi. 51; Mark 
xiv. 47; Luke xxi. 50; Joun xvuir. 10. 

‘* Peter was to deny his Master, and the circumstances which led to this event were 
providentially ordered. Peter begins to fear, but he loses not all courage at once. 
He followed Jesus, though ata distance. In this way he saw no danger. He still 
loves the Lord, and wishes to hear how the matter would go in the high priest’s hall. 
But how shall he gain admittance? There is a person that keeps the door, and he 
has no interest. Here a link is furnished for the chain in John. He knows the 
keeper of the door, and gains an entrance for Peter. Had it not been for this 
circumstance Peter would not have been put to the trial, and Peter would not have 
fallen. What a sovereignty is in this Providence. By keeping Peter out, Jesus 
might have kept Peter from denying him, and preserved his own cause from the 
reproach. Yet it was the sovereign will of his Providence that they should take 
place. Peter, then, is introduced into the place where he falls. Peter is so cautious 
as not to stand by the side of Jesus ; yet he is not so cautious as to hide in a corner. 
He mingles with the officers and servants round the fire. Here he is again and again 
recognised. Yet not a word about the recognition of John, or of any other! Peter 
is the only man that is so often identified. He who sees not Providence in this 
affair is as blind as Bartimeus. He who will not recognise sovereignty in this 
Providence may deny design in the works of creation.” 


This is pretty well; but this is moderate compared with some 
others, the length of which saves our pages from the stain of them. 
But for justice sake we must let the A.M. speak again in his own 
flippant way, and give his own illustration of the differeuce between 
accidental and the arrangement of Providence, page 124. , 

NO. VIII.—N.S. R 
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‘*SAMSON MARRIED TO A PHILISTINE.—JUDGEs XIV. 

“‘ Samson goes down to Timnath. Accidental. He saw a woman in Timnath of 
the daughters of the Philistines. Accidental. He loved her. What is strange in 
this? But he desires his parents to get her for him in marriage. Samson, this is 
wrong. Hast thou forgotten the commandment of the Giver of all thy strength and 
glory? His parents remonstrate: Samson is obstinate. The Philistine wife he must 
have. . . . . Things that are accidental and unimportant in our view may be the wise 
arrangement of Providence to lead to the most important consequences.” 

But again,— 

“‘ David slings a pebble. What a lucky hit!” “The Creator had an eye to the 
spiritual.” “ Be of good cheer, says God to Paul.” “ Another escape for your life, 
Paul.” ‘What! a quarrel between two of the apostles of Christ? Shame! shame !”’ 


Such is the reverent manner in which Carson, A.M., thinks it 
proper, or rather pretends to 
‘* _. Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 


One brief extract more, that the man may be thoroughly under- 
stood, and we have done. On the subject of the abuse of the Lord’s 
Supper by the Corinthians, he says :— 

‘© Why did the Lord suffer this to take place? Does he not rule in his churches ? 
He did it for a most important end. He knew how much men are prone to venerate 
antiquity, and foresaw the rise of the man of sin, whose throne rests on the authority 
of tradition and antiquity. In this example he totally discredits all reference to the 
authority even of his own churches planted by the apostles. Instead of relying on 
the practice of the first four centuries, we cannot with safety rely on four days or four 
hours. Did church history reach up to the very days of the apostles, giving us the 
fullest documents, in the most authentic records, there is no reliance to be placed in 
the result.”—P. 319. 

Well may we add, in his own words— 


** Vain man! how long will you blaspheme ?”—P. 325, 


Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
By the Hon. Mrs. G. L. Dawson DAmeErR. 8vo. 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1841. 


Tue authoress, in her preface, states that she was induced to publish 
this work by the hope of thereby contributing towards the funds of a 
charitable institution in the county in which she resides. A motive 
such as this of course tends to disarm criticism, even when called for, 
which happily is not the case in the present instance. Written in 
a simple, easy, and unaffected style, it contains more matter than many 
works of larger compass and much more pretension. 

Mrs. D. has described Athens and its relics of art very well. The 
subject, however, has so little novelty, that we can afford space for only 
one extract, which may be interesting to the lovers of architecture. 

‘** Our curiosity was also gratified as to the manner in which the ancients con- 
trived to erect their columns of so many blocks, and yet with so much art that the 
divisions were invisible. A fallen column explained the mystery. It seems that in 
the centre of each block was a square cavity filled up with olive wood, of which some 
original pieces are still to be found; in this wood was a peg, made to fit into a cor- 
responding hole in the next block, which was turned round on this pivot, till, with 


the addition of water, so much of the marble was ground into dust as completely to 
fill up the interstices.’’—Vol. i. p. 27. 
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England’s Trust, and other Poems. By Lorp Joun MANNERS. 
12mo. London: Rivingtons. 1841. 
WE always hail the appearance of a volume of poems with pleasure, 
considering it in some sort as a slight evidence that the reign of 
imagination has not yet quite passed away from this busy work-a-day 
world of prose in which we live. Viewing it in this light only, we 
opened the work before us with considerable satisfaction, and it is but 
justice to acknowledge, that we were well repaid by the perusal. 
It breathes throughout a sincere christian spirit, and abounds with 
thoughts and sentiments which are good, and faithful, and true; and 
which, moreover, are expressed with much ability, and with no little 
poetical power. We are glad to perceive that the author is, like our- 
selves, not one of those who are given to change, but is rather willing 
to stand by the old ways and the ancient paths. He loses no oppor- 
tunity, indeed, of declaring his admiration for the past, or rather for 
what is good and excellent in days gone by. The holy and consecrated 
towers, grown grey and venerable with age, which send forth their 
joyous peals of praise to the Most High,—the goodly castles and 
mansions which adorn the land,—the great and the good who have 
imparted glory and renown, by their achievements in arms and in 
song, to their father-land—all these find a place in the verses of Lord 
Mauners. We like the larger poem, “ England’s Trust,” very much; 
many of the thoughts and reflections which it expresses are excellent. 
How well does the author describe his attachment to our holy Church 
in the following lines !— 
** Still do I love to learn, from those who died 
Rebellion’s victims and their country’s pride, 
How to despise bold Reason’s ceaseless din, 
And reign omnipotent myself within. 
Fast on the Rock that has for ages stood 
The tempest’s howling, and the ocean’s flood, 
My faith in my dear Mother-Church I fix, 
And scorn Religion’s modern politics, 
What, though no more her awful lightnings shine 
To guide the wanderer to her sacred shrine ;— 
Though statesmen deem they may with safety spoil 
Those courts that prove their fathers’ holier toil ; 
While, sacrilege their path to future fame, 
They glory in the deeds that stamp their shame ;— 
Deep in that Church what treasures buried lie, 
Unseen, unlook’d for, by the careless eye! 
How gleam in each old half-forgotten rite 
The magic rays of apostolic light ! 
Oh! would her priests but dare to raise on high 
Her glorious banner to the storm-rent sky; 
Be bold to plead their Mother’s holy cause, 
Nor shrink from one least tittle of her laws ; 
Then might our England justly hope to be 
What she was once—the faithful and the free ; 
Then might she, with her meteor-flag unfurl’d, 
Despise the threatenings of a banded world !”’ 

We perceive that Lord J. Manners has been elected to represent 
the town of Newark in the new parliament ;—may he be found at his 
post, ready to assert, with the same fearless spirit, those principles of 
reverence for the Church, of love for the constitution, and of submission 
to the sovereign, which are conspicuous throughout this volume! 
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Shetches in Erris and Tyrawley. By the Author of “ Sketches in 
Ireland ;” “A Tour in Connaught,” Jc. Dublin: Curry. Lon- 
don: Longman, 1841. 8vo. Pp. 418. 


THERE are few countries under the sun that better repay the tourist 
than Ireland; and were it not for the disgust that has been engen- 
dered for its very name in the minds of all respectable persons by 
O‘Connell and his wicked compeers, it could not fail to be much 
more extensively visited than it now is. However, we can assure 
those who may be desirous of exploring it, that nowhere is a stranger 
more kindly treated than in Ireland. To those who have read Mr. 
Otway's former volumes, it will not be necessary to say any thing of 
recommendation. But those who are unacquainted with him may 
take our word that he is well worth reading. He possesses a very 
happy art of narrating stories, and seems equally successful in ex- 
tracting them from the natives with whom he converses. Mr. Otway 
is an Irishman both by birth and residence ; nor does he fail to throw 
out various plans for the improvement of his country. The way in 
which he speaks of ecclesiastical matters seems also to be a decided 
improvement upon the spirit which lately characterised the Irish 
Protestants. 

We especially honour him for the confessions which he makes 
respecting the malversations of the Hanoverian prelates of that 
Church. Itis a good symptom, when members of our Church begin 
to reflect how much of the present grievous state of affairs is attri- 
butable to our own want of faithfulness, 


A Narrative of the Experience and Sufferings of William Dodd, a 
Factory Cripple. Written by Himself, giving an Account of the 
Hardships and Sufferings he endured in Early Life—under what 
Difficulties he acquired his Education—the Effects of Factory 
Labour on his Mind and Person—the unsuccessful Efforts made 
by him to obtain a Livelihood in some other line of Life—the 
Comparison he draws between Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Labourers, and other matters relating to the Working Classes. 
8vo. Pp. 45. London: Seeley. 1841. 


Our readers will feel an additional interest in this little work, when 
they are told that the author of it is solely dependent tor his present 
subsistence upon the profits to be derived from its sale; as, from his 
own account, he is rendered totally unfit for any manual labour, 
owing to the sufferings which he has experienced. But, besides this 
claim on their humane and kindly feelings, the contents of this 
pamphlet are of a character so painfully important, that they deserve 
to be studied by all those who wish to become acquainted with the 
state of the manufacturing labourers. 

The manufacturers in the present day are very fond of making 
charges against the landed interest, of talking of the large profits 
obtained from the cultivation of corn, and, if all accounts are true, 
take the most active part in supporting the anti-corn-law league. We 
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beg to recommend to their attention a certain old-fashioned proverb— 
it is somewhat trite, but none the worse for that—“ Persons who live 
in houses of glass should not throw stones ;” they had better look at 
their own large profits, instead of talking of the gains of the farmer 
and the landowner, which exist only in their own distorted imagina- 
tions ; they had better alleviate the condition of the hapless children 
employed in their overgrown factories, whose state, if the pamphlet 
before us is to be believed, is disgraceful to any civilized country. 
Nothing, indeed, is more disgusting than the nauseous hypocrisy 
displayed by the liberals of various classes in circulating their crude 
and mischievous opinions through the country. Under the veil of an 
affected love of freedom, and a wish to correct fancied abuses which 
exist only in their own brain, these tyrants in reality desire only to 
depress all other classes in order to elevate that to which they them- 
selves belong; and are willing, in the prosecution of their object, 
to overturn the landed interest, the peerage, the Church, and the 
monarchy itself, provided only they can secure wealth and power 
for themselves. 


Amone the succession of books which have come upon us for review, we had 
reserved some few of the more important, in hope that the time would come 
when we might bestow upon them that attention which they seemed to demand. 
The time, however, seems now to be more distant than ever; and we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with simply stating their names and general cha- 
racters. (1.) First in importance stands “ Ranke’s History of the Popes of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” (Murray, 3 vols,) of which it is not too 
much to say, that it is the most valuable historical work which has appeared 
for many years. It is withal a very readable book; and should be purchased 
at least by every reading society in England. (2.) “ The Life and Times of 
Montrose,” by Mark Napier, Esq. (1 vol. Simpkin and Marshall), is a very 
interesting account of a very interesting individual, whose life was itself a 
romance, written in a thoroughly sound spirit, and gathered from original 
sources. This we can also confidently recommend, as well for the private 
library as the book-club. Third on our list stands, “ Elphinstone’s History of 
India,” (Murray, 2 vols,) a work evincing great research, and very intimate 
acquaintance with all the sources of oriental information. Mr. Elphinstone 
commences with describing in detail, the state of the Hindus at the time of 
Menu’s Code, (which he assigns to the ninth century before Christ:) he then 
describes the subsequent changes which have taken place in their manners and 
condition. This occupies about four-fifths of the first volume, and to the ordi- 
nary reader is much the most interesting portion. He then commences the 
history of the people from the date of the Arab conquests, and traces it, with 
great apparent accuracy, down to the year 1760, from which point, we pre- 
sume, he intends hereafter continuing the work. It is here, if anywhere, that 
the attention of the reader will flag; but this is more to be attributed, perhaps, 
to his own want of acquaintance with the subject, than to any defect in the 
author, who maintains throughont as well the vigour as the dignity of the 
historian. 


“ A Manual of the History of the Middle Ages,” translated from the French 
work of Des Michels, by T. G. Jones, (London, Smith,) is just what it professes 
to be, a manual of facts and dates, and nothing more; and as such will be 
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found very useful. It is to be regretted that foolish persons like Mr. Jones 
should be allowed to obtrude their own opinions in the form of “ Translators’ 
Prefaces.” 

** Sacred Poems,” by the Rev. John Gorle, is a volume published by sub- 
scription, and contains four lengthy poems, entitled, “ Ishmael, Jacob, Gideon, 
and Constantine,” and several small pieces of a religious character. It may be 
urged, that a book, which upwards of a hundred respectable persons, so far as 
giving their names and their money can go, have expressed a wish to be printed, 
does not come within range of criticism; for, however worthless it may be, 
why should not their harmless wishes be gratified? We acknowledge the force 
of the argument, but cannot refrain from making use of the opportunity to 
express our opinions very shortly on poetry, and on religious poetry. It is a 
truth, too obvious to be gainsayed, that with the number and variety of fine 
poems now existing as models, there is nothing so easy as for a person, of very 
moderate attainments, to write any number of respectable verses; but there is 
no class of publications so utterly worthless, unimproving, and tiresome. Re- 
ligious verses, however, of such a character, are not only worthless, unim- 
proving, and tiresome, but positively mischievous. A would-be poet, without 
taste or genius, however wel!-meaning, cannot fail to handle religious topics 
and characters, in such a manner as to produce laughter in the thoughtless, on 
matters which ought to be regarded with unmixed seriousness, and no other 
feeling but awe and reverence: or, even if his verses be of so negative a cha- 
racter as to make no impression, but that of mere insipidity, still that invests 
his words with such an wnreality, as on such a subject cannot fail to be preju- 
dicial. We shall say no more on Mr. Gorle’s verses, than that these reflections 
have risen out of them. Mr. Gorle appears to be a well-meaning and pious 
person, and to have such an amount of reading and interest in literature, as 
might be a source of entertainment to himself, and render him an acquisition 
to his neighbourhood. We think he should be content with this, and not 
attempt to soar higher. 

“Christ, the True and Faithful Witness of the Everlasting Covenant,” by 
Henry Bourne, Esq. (Seeley,) is designed to show that there is one Everlasting 
Covenant, and that all things connected with human history have been made in 
their form and order significant and prefigurative of the grand accomplishment 
of this covenant ;—that Christ is the great antitype of these prefigurations ;—and 
that all things in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, combine to give testi- 
mony to the truth of this fact. The demonstration of the problem is carried on 
with great diligence through full five hundred pages, exhibiting an extent of 
research, and completeness of biblical knowledge, that are by no means com-~ 
mon. A series of foot-notes is appended, in which are stated, as corollaries or 
scholia to the text, various doctrines expressed or involved in the Scriptures : 
to which are added others of an exegetical nature, illustrating parts of Scripture, 
or passages in the body of the work. There is a good deal in this book to 
commend, though it contains many narrow and unsatisfactory statements on 
various important points. The constant use of the word “ Protestant,” instead 
of “* Catholic,” is one indication of the author’s bias; while the almost exclusive 
reference to such names as Henry, Scott, Cecil, Watts, &c., for corroboration 
or authority, show for what class the book is written. 


“The Millocrat,” by G. C. Holland, M.D., (London, Olliver, 1841,) appears to 
have been suggested by a letter addressed by Mr. 'T. G. Marshall to Earl Fitz- 
william, in which the aristocracy of the country is spoken of in “somewhat un- 
measured terms.” In answer to this letter, Dr. Holland proves how utterly false 
and unfounded are the charges brought by him, and the class to which he belongs, 
against the aristocracy of the country, and goes on to show the true character of 
that aristocracy of wealth, the mi/locracy, as he terms it, which is composed of 
the great manufacturers of the ccuntry, the chief leaders in the wicked and 
revolutionary warfare now carrying on against the agricultural interest of the 
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land; and which, as he demonstrates, originates in nothing else than a mean 
and selfish design, by lowering the price of bread to reduce the wages 
of the manufacturing labourers, utterly reckless of the ruin which would 
be caused by an alteration of the corn-laws to the land-owner, the farmer, the 
labourer, the tradesman, and, in short, to every class throughout the country. 
In speaking of the manner in which the manufacturing wealth of the country 
is obtained, Dr. H. gives some most painful and heart-rending details of the 
sufferings of the children employed in the factories, that helpless and ill-treated 
class in whose behalf Lord Ashley has exerted himself with so much truly 
christian zeal. 

** A Companion to a Glossary of Terms used in Gothic Architecture,” (Oxford, 
J. H. Parker,) is an elegant 8vo. volume, consisting of four hundred examples, 
additional to those contained in the two former volumes. Most of these 
examples had, it appears, been given in Mr. Britton’s “ Dictionary of the Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages,” but they are not on that account the less valuable 
in their present form. A Chronological Table and Indexes, embracing the 
contents of the ¢hree volumes, are prefixed, which renders it the more necessary 
that the purchasers of the two previously published volumes should at once 
possess themselves of the present. ‘The whole is now a most complete, as well 
as a truly elegant work. 


On the same subject we have to notice new editions of ‘* Ancient Models,” 
by Charles Anderson, Esq., (Burns, 1841,) and ‘The Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture elucidated, by M. H. Bloxam,” (J. H. Parker, 
1841.) Both volumes are enriched by additional letter-press and engravings, 
which greatly enhance their value. We are glad to hear that Mr. Anderson 
has undertaken to edit a tract for the Cambridge Camden Society ; we are sure 
that whatever he does will be done with good taste and in the right spirit. 


Mr. Parker, of Oxford, has recently added several volumes to his series of 
reprints, which we ought to have noticed before now, amongst which are 
“ Hammond’s Pareneesis,” edited by Archdeacon Manning; ‘ Sherlock’s Prac- 
tical Christian,” edited by the Rev. H. H. Sherlock ; and ‘ Spinckes’ Chureh- 
of-England-man’s Companion to the Closet,” edited by the Rev. F. E. Paget. 
It is enough to say of the latter, that it was a favourite devotional companion 
of the venerable Bishop Jolly. 


’ 


“The Englishman’s Magazine,” which our readers will recollect was started 
in the beginning of the year, with the intention of providing the middle 
classes with a monthly supply of amusing and profitable reading, has now 
reached a half-yearly part, in which form it is well calculated for lending 
libraries or fur the family table. The part before us contains a large mass of 
most valuable matter, which may, indeed, be read with interest and advantage 
by all classes. We have been particularly struck with the great proportion 
of solid, and permanently valuable matter which this little work contains, as 
compared with the majority of “ad populum” publications; which renders 
it the very opposite of a mere periodical of the day. A glance at the articles on 
“Lord Clarendon’s History ;” ‘The Study of Ancient History;” “The History 
of Liturgies ;” “ Hooker’s Life and Works;” and “ English Grammar ;” will 
exemplify what we mean. The biographies, again, of Bishop Bull, Izaak 
Walton, &c. are beautifully done; while in the lighter way, “The Story of the 
two Carpenters,” “ Village Matters,” “ Nathan Biddulph,” &c. are of the best class 
of such productions. Perhaps there are passages here and there in the papers 
entitled, “ Cyril Fortescue,” which might have been spared in a magazine for 
general readers; and we are not sure that the editor has done right in making 
his work altogether so directly theological, as it has proved. However, as a 
whole, it may be safely commended, and we wish it all success. 

“A Primary Charge to the Clergy of the East Riding,” by Archdeacon 
Robert Wilberforce, has just appeared, (Burns.) It is quite what might have 
been expected from its author’s reputation, and will be found not less interest- 
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ing than that by the Archdeacon of Surrey, which we had oceasion to recom- 
mend in our last, and which we are glad to find has already reached a second 
edition. 

Two important pamphlets on the subject of Tract XC. of the “ Tracts for 
the Times,” have reached us since our last :—(1) “ The Articles treated on in 
Tract XC. reconsidered, and their interpretation vindicated,” by Dr. Pusey, 
(J. H. Parker, Oxford;) and, (2) “The Subject of Tract XC. examined,” &c. 
by the Rev. F. Oakeley, (Rivingtons.) It is unnecessary for us to recommend 
the first;—the latter contains some historical notices, which are extremely 
interesting, and well deserve attention. 

Among Sermons, we have to announce—Four, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in 1837, by John Gibson, B.D. (London, J. W. Parker, &.)— 
“Who are the ministers of Christ under the gospel dispensation?’ Two 
Sermons, by the Rev. John Marshall, (London, Burns,) and “ A Call to Obe- 
dience and Unity on the ground of the Apostolical Authority of Bishops,” by 
the Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, (London, Burns;) both especially interesting 
to our northern readers: the former having been suggested by the discus- 
sions at present going on in Scotland; the latter preached on the interesting 
occasion of the consecration of Bishop Terrott.—‘ Christian Loyalty,” by 
Mr. Watson, the zealous minister of St. John’s, Cheltenham.—And lastly, an 
able production by Mr. Scott, of Hoxton, entitled, ‘‘ A Vindication of the 
Teaching and Services of the Church from an imputed tendency to Romanism.” 
We have placed this last for the purpose of quoting the following remarkable 
passage; it occurs in a note at the end of the sermon, on a subject which 
will at least be interesting to the readers of this magazine—* The Choral 
Service.” 

“ Many testimonies to the unearthly character of the Psalms chanted may 
be found. I would refer my readers to an anonymous work of exceeding 
beauty, Apology for Cathedral Service ; and, as a very cheap and popular, yet 
interesting view of the whole matter, to Mr. Jebb’s 7hree Lectures on the 
Cathedral Service. But I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of producing an 
authority for chanting, which, considering the quarter from which it emanates, 
is very striking, as an unconscious testimony from one on whom this truth has 
forced itself, in spite of every inducement from education and practice to the 
contrary. A writer in the Congregational Magazine (!) for May, 1841, p. 327, 
(himself, of course, a dissenter,) after criticising certain. ludicrous hymns sung 
in their meeting-houses, proceeds—‘ Why should not chanting the Psalms be in- 
troduced with us? The people generally would soon join: then we should 
have the sweet alternate song easily revived :—gallery answering to gallery, 
and aisle to aisle. The most simple and beautiful music in the world is ready 
to hand. The authorised [by dissenters?] version of the Psalms is as easily 
chanted as that of the Prayer-book. In many of our chapels organs are pro- 
vided: whilst certain tendencies of the age we live in would thus be scized 
upon and secured in faveur of sound theology and enlightened liberty. And 
why should the Te Deum, the Song of Mary, the Song of Miriam, be unheard 
in our chapels in the notes which probably best resemble the worship of the 
ancient Church?’ But few will sympathize with this warm-hearted dissenter’s 
wonder that chanting has not been introduced into ‘our chapels.’ Let him, and 
a kindred writer who in the same publication devotes a paper to the praise of 
the Dies re and Stabat Mater, be assured of this, that dissenters may have 
the ancient chants and ancient hymns; but it will only be when they have 
ceased to be dissenters. Human ears could not take in so startling an anomaly 
as the Gregorian chants in a meeting-house: they have been, they are, they 
ever will be, part of the Church’s inalienable patrimony. Cheering, however, 
is the suggestion; and most hopeful may we be for those, and there are many 
such, who are Catholics without knowing it. They are already far towards 
union with us, who can love the choral service, the Te Deum, the Magnificat, 
and hymns such as those just mentioned.” 
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MUSICAL NOTATION OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


We have been favoured with a sheet of a work now in course of being 
printed, which promises to be of the highest interest, not only on account of 
its typographical excellence, but of its utility to churchmen. The work—one 
very much wanted—professes to be no less than a sort of Antiphonarium for the 
Church of England. Some of our readers are aware that, on the first intro- 
duction of the Service in English, the various parts of the Liturgy which had 
been translated from the Latin (and nearly the whole was so) continued to be 
chanted to the old Gregorian music. The adaptation of this to English words 
was no doubt attended with a little difficulty, and accordingly, to facilitate the 
change, as well as to promote an uniformity of practice, the Prayer-Book with 
musical notes was published by authority under Edward VI. The compiler of 
this publication was an organist of Windsor, John Marbeck or Merbecke, who 
afterwards became remarkable for his adherence to the reformed doctrine ; and 
the notation he has given is the same as that which has been traditionally pre- 
served, with more or less accuracy, in our cathedrals, down to the present day. 
The prayer-book of Edward VI. however, as edited by Marbeck, does not contain 
the introductory sentences, the Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, nor the 
Litany. After the restoration, Edward Lowe, who in the time of Charles I. 
had been a chorister of Salisbury, published the Service (or at least part of it) 
as he remembered it to have been chanted in that cathedral; but since then we 
have had no publication of the kind; and Dr. Burney confessed in his day, 
that something of the sort was wanted. This want the publication, of which 
we have received a sheet, proposes to supply. It will give us, in a complete 
form, the Gregorian Service of the Church of England. We understand that 
Mr. Dyce, (of King’s College, London,) who has undertaken the editorial part, 
and who, we believe, is every way qualified for the task, has referred to the 
original sources whence the music given by Marbeck was drawn, and by bring- 
ing again to light the old rules for the ecclesiastical accents, has been enabled 
to add notes to portions of the Service omitted by Marbeck and Lowe, and has 
given the whole of the Gregorian chants for the Psalms, of which Marbeck 
thought it necessary to set one or two, probably only as specimens, and which 
Lowe has printed inaccurately, and apparently from memory. Some of these 
additional notes occur in the sheet before us, set to the sentences before the 
Exhortation. They seem to correspond to the usual chant of the versicles— 
“ O Lord, shew thy mercy upon us,’&c ; but this correspondence is not, we 
understand, the result of taste or fancy, but of the application of rules given by 
old writers for the reading of the Church Service. Mr. Dyce, we believe, is of 
opinion that the notes of the versicles are not chants or melodies, as is generally 
supposed, invented by Marbeck, but simply ecclesiastical accents, of which 
there were three or four different kinds, consisting in the fall of a third or a fifth, 
or some other change of pitch, in the concluding words or syllables, and depend- 
ing in their application on the punctuation, or the number of syllables in the 
concluding words of the sentence; and judging by the specimen before us, there 
seems no reason to doubt the justness of the opinion. At all events, in a matter 
of this kind, it was, we conceive, highly necessary to avoid any thing like even 
the appearance of a mere attempt to imitate, by the ear, the old style of music, 
especially if the publication be intended, as we suppose it is, to be a model for 
the plain chant of cathedral service ; and we think that the editor has taken the 
right course in being guided in the additions he has made by rules which, as they 
were evidently followed by Marbeck, would have led him to the same result hac 
they been applied to that part of the Prayer-Book which is wanting in his edition. 
We cannot speak too highly of the typographical beauty of the specimen before 
us, which altogether reminds us of the brilliant ornamental printing in red 
and black of the sixteenth century. 


NO. VITI.—N. S. s 
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THE DIVINE RIGHT OF TITHES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE, THE 
OFFERTORY THE REAL INSTRUMENT, OF CHURCH EX- 
TENSION. 

No. III. 


SEEING that it is the object of these papers to bring to our 7emem- 
brance a forgotten duty, they seem to have a kind of claim for admis- 
sion in the *‘ Christian Remembrancer.” In the present number I 
shall commence by extracting the argument for the divine right of 
tithes, from a work of Bishop Lancelot Andrews. 


“. . .. So at least the tenth part of our increase is due to God. Reasons, 
1. From the annexing of tithes to the priesthood of Christ, typified by Mel- 
chizedek, to whom Abraham paid tithes after his victory over the kings, 
(Gen. xiv. 20.) This Melchizedek was a type of Christ, as the Author to the 
Hebrews shows; for he is a Priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek; and 
from Melchizedek’s receiving tithes of Abraham, the apostle infers the excel- 
lency of Christ’s priesthood above the Levitical, both because Abraham himself, 
from whom Levi descended, paid him tithes, and was blessed by him; and because 
the Levitical priests that received tithes were subject to death; but here a High 
Priest receives tithes, who lives for ever. In all which discourse it is supposed, 
and taken for granted, that tithes are annexed to Christ’s priesthood, otherwise 
the whole reasoning were impertinent and to no purpose. Now, if they be 
due to our High Priest who lives for ever, no question but the priests and 
ministers of the gospel, whom he hath made his stewards, and whom he hath 
sent as his Father sent him,— ought in his right to receive, and to them the 
people ought to pay their tithes, as to Christ, to whom they belong: for Christ 
having ordained a maintenance for the ministers of the gospel, and no other 
certain maintenance being specified, it can be no other than this of tithes. 

“2. Jacob’s promise long before the law to give tithes to God of all he pos- 
sessed, compared with Abraham’s practice before, and the apostle’s rule, that 
the labourer is worthy of his wages, with the perpetual practice of the Church, 
(the best expositor of the law,) show this duty to be moral and perpetual. 

“3. The chief and principal reason, why God reserved the tenth for him- 
self, and gave it to those that served at the altar, is moral and perpetual; for 
he reserved the tenth to himself, in signum universalis dominii, as an acknow- 
ledgment that all we have is his, and he gave it to the Priests and Levites 
for their service in the tabernacle. Now, God is no less Lord of the world now 
than formerly, and he hath a service and worship to be performed and main- 
tained still ; and therefore that proportion which God himself thought fit in his 
wisdom, ought to continue still, especially there being nothing in it peculiar to 
the Jews, nor any typical ceremony in that number, which should make it void 
by the coming of Christ. 

«4, Lastly, by Christ’s speech to the Scribes and Pharisees, about tithes of 
mint and cummin, and leaving the weightier matters of the law, when he tells 
them, the first ought to be done, and the other not left undone; and the 
apostle’s rule, that he which is taught in the word, must communicate unto 
him that teacheth him in all good things; it may appear, it was not Christ's 
intent to abrogate tithes, or the apostle’s meaning to abridge the minister's 
maintenance, but that at least a tenth should be paid. 
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“ As I said before of the time of public worship, that itis probable the seventh 
day was appointed by Ged from the beginning, by a general positive law, 
obliging all mankind, and that the day was altered by the apostles herein 
authorized by Christ; so likewise I say concerning tithes, it is the more pro- 
bable opinion, that Ged appointed this portion for himself from the beginning, 
that as by observing the day, so by paying the tenth, all men might acknow- 
ledge God to be Creator and Lord of all, and whatsoever they enjoy is his free 
gift ; and therefore this precept not being given only to the Jews,—and the reason 
of the command being moral and perpetual,—and no abrogation of it made by 
Christ or his apostles, but rather many things found in the New Testament 
which seem to cunfirm it,—is of force still, and obligeth all Christians under the 
Gospel. We find it not only practised before by the patriarchs, but some relics 
of it among the heathen. The Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans, gave a 
tenth to Apollo, to Hercules, to Jupiter, &c. ‘The like Theophanus reports of 
the Egyptians, and Herodotus of the Persians, Plutarch of others; which 
practice came, no doubt, from the universal tradition derived from the begin- 
ning, not wholly obliterated, though much corrupted ; as all divine institutions, 
which were positive, and not merely flowing from the light of nature, were 
among them. For, as was said before of the time, so it may be said of the 
maintenance for God’s worship, though natural reason dictates that a propor- 
tion must be allowed, and that this proportion of a tenth is very congruous and 
reasonable; yet there can no necessary reason from mere natural principle be 
given, why a seventh part of our time, or a tenth of our estate, and no other 
proportion, should be limited: and, therefore, those that have laboured to urge 
either of them as a precept or dictate of nature, have thereby wronged the 
cause they undertook, and given occasion to some to make all merely arbitrary 
when they find their reasons not to be concluding: whereas, both may be jure 
divino positivo, and so may bind as firmly as if they were jure naturali, God's 
positive law binding as well as the laws of nature ; besides that, this proportion 
being once consecrated to God, as this hath been by all christian churches and 
kingdoms, it is not in the power of any to take it away. The first law for 
tithes, then, was not given by Moses; for whereas, (Lev. xxvii. 30,) it is said, 
‘ The tenth of all is the Lord’s;’ this is not meant, that it came so by a law 
then made, but that it was the Lord’s by ancient law and custom long before, 
and so refers to some law made at the beginning: yet then, it is true, God trans- 
ferred his right to the tribe of Levi, on whom the priesthood was conferred, 
and so as to them the law of receiving tithes was new, and began then. And 
that the tenth is still due by divine right, hath been the judgment of christian 
churches in all ages, testified in several councils by their canons and decrees, 
and acknowledged generally by the fathers, canonists, and modern learned 
divines, and by our own Church in special, which in matters of this nature, as 
was said before of the Lord’s-day, ought to be sufficient to sway the judgment, 
and settle the conscience of private persons. But yet withal, as was said also 
of the day, though the payment of the tenth be by divine right, in the general, so 
that less than the value of a tenth ought not to be allowed; and that, therefore, 
all customs or human laws to the contrary are void and unlawful; yet for the 
manner in particular of tithing, with the determining of all cireumstances and 
questions that may arise, or are incident thereto, I doubt not but the laws 
of the church and place where we live ought to be followed ; and to them we 
ought in conscience to conform, provided that less than the value of a tenth be 
not paid, for that I conceive were contrary to divine law, which, as Lindwood 
saith in the case, no custom can prescribe against; and, therefore, the practice 
of our modern common lawyers, allowing a modus decimandi, or custom, where 
any thing is paid in certain, though it be not the hundredth part of the value, 
is most wicked and unjust, and contrary to all laws, both divine and human, even 
to their own common law, which makes tithes to be jure divino, as is acknow- 
ledged by Coke himself in many places: and, therefore, these practices have 
been maintained by them only since the alteration of religion, to ingratiate 
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themselves with the people, and to draw the more causes into their courts, and 
thereby the more money into their purses.” * 

It has already been shown that the university of Oxford once held 
the sentiments of Hooker; and I will now show, by an extract from a 
book to which I have formerly alluded, that the university of Cam- 
bridge once held the sentiments of Bishop Andrews. 

“ The language of the University of Cambridge is not less interesting and 
explicit. Having stated at considerable length the grounds from the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, and the writings of the fathers on which 
they maintained the perpetual obligation of Tithes, the learned writers thus 
proceed :—‘ Cernitis nune, patres eximii, quam valide quamque stabiliter et 
supra papam ipsum fundatur preestatio, quarum utique fundamentum incassum 
licet, seu si non aliter incendia jactans, suffodere et magna ex parte subvertere 
nititur quidam Francisci privignus, qui ex Hebrzorum spoliis A.gyptios ditare 
desiderans, et quod apud Malachiam extat, in decimis Deum ipsum configere 
non veritus, stulte asseruit, stultiusque defendit, Decimas personales de jure 
divino ecclesia ministris nequaquam deberi; sed ubi consuetudo contraria non 
fuerit, in pauperum ac alios pios usus per ipsos ad libitum laicos posse solvi. 
Quam siquidem sententiam una cum ejus assertore nuper unanimi nos con- 
sensu condemnasse meminimus. Sed non sufficit Helizai zelum habentibus unicus 
sagittee tractus nisi usque ad consummationem funditus Syria jaculetur. Ut 
ergo morem geramus, dicimus et tenemus ipsas personales decimas, sicut et 
preediales, ex divine legis pracepto, ministris ecclesie curam animarum 
gerentibus, debitas esse ; nec aliquam consuetudinem etiam contrariam ab obli- 
gatione eas reddenti solvere posse; cum talis obligatio super utroque jure, 
naturali scilicet ac divino, firmiter sit fundata.’’} 

The book from which this extract has been taken will, I conclude, 
find a place in the new library at Cambridge. Here will be a dead 
witness ; but to this living truth there will, I hope, again be living 
witnesses in the senate-house. Meanwhile there are too many living 
witnesses of the unhappy consequences of neglecting this truth— 
visible testimonies that the university of Cambridge has departed 
from the principles which she formerly held. Compare the new 
church in Barnwell with the new college buildings and with the new 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Again, compare the church and population in 
Barnwell with the churches and population in the other parishes in 
Cambridge. But this view of things is not confined to Cambridge : 
the new and old parts of all our towns and cities may be distinguished 
from each other at a distance, as easily as we distinguish the several 
strata of the earth on close inspection. Oxford was once called the 
city of spires. The spire is a fit emblem of that which points towards 
heaven ; but the new parts of this ancient city indicate that the heavenly 
principle has been buried by the alluvial deposit of the last and pre- 
sent century. Spires are now out of fashion in Oxford as in other 
places ; and even to the number of churches, the poet’s description is 
but too applicable,— 

“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto ;” 
and this, though many of the houses have been built upon property 





* The Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine at large; or a Learned and Pious 
Exposition of the Ten Commandments. By Lancelot Andrews: London, 1650. 
P. 306. 5 

_+“ The Divine Origin and Perpetual Obligation of Tithes,” quoting ‘ Epist. 
Universit. Cantabrig. ad Henricum Cantuar. Archiepis. et Pialatos Cantuar. Prov.’ 
—Wilkins's Concilia Magne Britanni~, vol. iii. p. 448. 
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(college) bequeathed for religious purposes. The landlords, it is pre- 
sumed, take care of their own interest, but through want of considera- 
tion no provision is made for the payment of the SACRED QUIT-RENT. 
We have lost the real principle of “ church extension ;” and instead 
of seeking to recover it, we have recourse to miserable substitutes, 
petitions to parliament for public money, advertisements in newspapers, 
meetings and speeches in Exeter Hall and Willis’s Rooms. 

Architectural societies are established in our universities for dif- 
fusing right views of ecclesiastical architecture ; but some method 
is required for diffusing right views of a still more important ques- 
tion. We need an Antiquarian Society ! to remind the universities of 
the old forgotten principle, to direct attention to such dusty folios as 
Wilkins’s Concilia, to republish Leslie and Spelman upon Tithes. 
The Camden Society in Cambridge has given some very useful hints 
to churchwardens ; perhaps some friendly hints might be given to 
the clergy, reminding them that to leave out the ‘‘ Offertory” in the 
service of the Church is quite as much against rule as to block up an 
east window in the chancel. Let the churchwardens retaliate in a 
friendly spirit on the clerical members of the Camden Society. The 
happiest results might be produced by this mutual friendly ‘ cor- 
reption.” Thus by churchwardens’ “ faults” the clergy might ‘‘ correct 
their own.” 

Blackstone’s low view of tithes, and the common secular notions of 
architecture, were the basis of the popular systems on these subjects 
in the last century. To inquire into the principles on which the 
tithe laws were built was a useless speculation. Law was law, 
money was money, and no matter whether it was paid through fear 
of the Exchequer or from the heavenly principle of thankfulness to 
Almighty God for blessing the productions of the earth. In the 
other case the object was so many square inches of light, so many 
square yards of carpenter’s or bricklayer’s work at the least possible 
expense. Architectural beauty and proportion in churches was a 
subject fit only for monks in their cloistered cells, Both subjects 
have slumbered together, and we may hope that the revival of the 
one will lead to the revival of the other. Our attention to the struc- 
ture of our old churches ought surely to be followed by attention to 
the principle on which the money was raised for building them. “ By 
whom,” as the question has been forcibly put, “‘ were the churches 
first erected? They were not raised by carrying the box round for 
contributions, but by the munificence of those gentlemen who derived 
their wealth from the produce of the soil. They felt this to be one 
of their first duties; and parish churches were not only built, but 
liberally endowed by the lord of the manor. A portion of the annual 
produce of their property was set apart for the maintenance of reli- 
gion; and this regulation was afterwards confirmed by the laws of 
the land. Such was the origin of the endowments of the national 
church.”* The churches were built by the lord of the manor ; but 
it is most important to add, that God’s inheritance, or clergy, lived 





*The Bishop of Llandaff’s address, delivered on the 10th of October, 1839, in the 
Town Hall, Abergavenny, at the annual meeting of the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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upon the poor man’s penny as well as upon the rich man’s gold. 
This part of the system may be seen upon inspecting the endowment 
ofa vicarage in the diocese of London. This document, after having 
mentioned the tithe of hay, proceeds,—“ Item (vicarius) percipiat et 
teneat omnes et omnimodas decimas personales ac lanw, agnorum, 
vitulorum, et porcellorum, aucarum, pirorum, pomorum, et aliorum 
fructuum de arboribus et ortis provenientium, ac lini, cannabis, silva 
caduce, cere, mellis, casei.” Hx uno disce omnes. Here, at all 
events, we see the exemplification of the catholic principle as enun- 
ciated by Hooker, ¢. e. that the payment of the sacred tribute is the 
duty and the privilege of the very meanest and poorest, as well as of 
the richest, amongst men. In times of old there was but ONE society 
for building and endowing churches; in the present times there are 
many : but we may see many modern Marius’s in one ancient Cesar. 
Moreover, when the old principle is as much studied and understood 
as ecclesiastical architecture, the present system of carrying about the 
box for contributions, and holding meetings at Exeter Hall and 
Willis’s Rooms, will appear as offensive as introducing light into a 
gothic church by means of a square window. 

I cannot at all participate in the feelings of those who think that 
the universities are doing their duty to the Church. As to petitions 
to parliament for public money for church extension, I ask them, in 
the words of the Bishop of Llandaff, “ By whom were our churches 
built and endowed?” and I answer, in my own words, not by public 
money, but by public principle. There was a principle in the nation 
which required each man to contribute in the service of religion ac- 
cording to his means. I say it is useless to attempt to propagate 
Christianity without this principle; nay more, that this principle is 
a real and essential part of Christianity. I appeal to the Bible and 
the Prayer-Book as my authority for the assertion, that no one has 
any reasonable ground to hope for the blessings of the gospel, unless 
he makes individually a pecuniary sacrifice for its support. I say 
nothing against the grant of public money for the purpose of setting 
the right principle in motion, which would be done by the purchase 
of lay impropriations ; but it seems there are those who can vote for 
public money for the Church, and yet vote for the removal of what is 
called a vexatious impost from their own estates. Now I would set 
myself against this system, because it leads to a forgetfulness of indi- 
vidual duty ; because it encourages self-deception ; because it leaves 
a most dangerous opening for persons to appear, by votes in parlia- 
ment and by signing petitions, as attached to the Church, when they 
do not show any disinclination whatever to exempt their property from 
what all real churchmen consider as a sacred tribute due to Him who 
“ filleth us with the flour of wheat, who maketh the grass to grow 
upon the mountains and herb for the use of man.” I have in my 
possession a document which estimates attachment to the Church by 
the number of petitions which are presented to parliament for church 
extension. I am sorry to see the universities giving their sanction to 
these idle tales. Nothing is cheaper than pens, ink, and parchment. 
But what matters the number of these petitions, when there are no 
petitions against that Act by which, in 9177 districts, the Church has 
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been robbed of a part of her property, and the sacred principle of 
proportioning the payment to the produce is being systematically dis- 
regarded. Rival statesmen, of opposite parties, are now claiming 
credit for this sacrilegious measure, not, it is to be hoped, from any 
sacrilegious principles, but rather from ignorance.* And, alas! the 
representatives of the universities hear these irreligious and uncon- 
stitutional proceedings applauded, and yet are silent. Who are to 
blame for these things? Why, the universities themselves, and this, 
again, not from any wilful desire to depart from the truth,—far other- 
wise,—but because they will not shake off the trammels of a false 
philosophy, and investigate the sacred principles on which the tithe 
laws were built. 


“ O magna Carthago, probrosis 
Altior Italiz ruinis.’’ 


If the universities would but adopt the right course, petition parlia- 
ment to repeal the Tithe Commutation Act, and then, to give strength 
to their petitions, bestow the tenth of their own respective incomes in 
the service of the Church, the obnoxious measure would soon be 
swept away from the statute-book, and consigned to its merited 
oblivion. But much more than this would be done. There is no 
teaching so effectual as that by example; and independently of the 
influence of an example set by great and influential bodies, the course 
here suggested would bring before the public THE GREAT EXEMPLAR, 
THE RULE OF THE CATHOLIC CuuRCH ; and thus we should see the 
revival of a forgotten truth, which is a part of Christianity, and which 
only can christianize the empire at home and abroad. I will con- 
clude my present paper with an extract from a sermon on the 
Epiphany, by a Cambridge divine. This will serve as another 
memento to this learned university of the opinions of her members in 
former times. It may, perhaps, supply some useful hints to university 
preachers; it certainly will ¢llustrate my position, that the divine 
right of tithes is the true principle, and the offertory the real instru- 
ment, of church extension. 


“ Treasures they are called before they are opened, that we may learn God 
is not to be served with mean things and ordinary words. Nothing can be too 
good for him; the treasures of our hearts, and the treasures of our cabinets 
and coffers, are never better opened than for him. David would not offer what 
cost him nought; and Araunah, when he does but understand God’s business 
toward, gives like a king (2 Sam. xxiv. 23). The Jsraelites—hard-hearted 
Israelites— are yet so tender of God’s service, that they pluck off their jewels 
and golden ear-rings for the service of the tabernacle. ‘The first christian 
emperors give their stately halls, and make churches; and nothing is thought 
too costly by pious souls for God’s worship. Are the treasures and precious 
things of the earth only for men, and not for God ?—that were strange indeed, 
and a bondage and usurpation the creature might well groan under. 

2. Gifts they are styled when they are presented, to tell us that God expects 
gifts as well as dues. Falling down and worshipping are due upon command : 
the second commandment, that forbids it to an édo/, must necessarily thence 
infer it due to God; and if we do no more than pay our dues, what thank 
have we? God loves a free-will offering, and expects it too; unless we can 
suppose the Jew more bound to him than are we. Ourselves know how we 





* See Debate in Parliament. 
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value a voluntary service above any; and think we that God less accepts it? 
He accepts of the will when there is nothing else, so much he esteems it; and 
will he not accept it when he sees it pour out itself with fulness upon him? 

3. Gold, frankincense, and myrrh, they prove when they are opened—such 
best presents as the country affords, and the best of them; that we may know 
there is no country so barren, no man so poor, but may afford something to 
God’s service. Not the rocks of the one Arabia, nor the sands of the other, so 
dry and fruitless but that they yield some fruit for Christ. They have but 
little indeed that have not to offer a turtle or a pigeon: if they have no gold, 
they may have frankincense and myrrh,—no such great cost. Even the poor 
widow had a mite or two, something at least to bestow on God, to present him 
with, that none may plead excuse. 

Yet, 4, as they are such as the country yields, proportionable to that, so they 
are, as it falls out, very proportionable for éhem to offer them. Gold and per- 
fumes: fit presents for ‘ings and princes, and persons of estate and honour, to 
present or be presented with: they are things either costly or delicate, and 
such is fittest for them to present to Christ—to offer up their golden crowns, 
and readily part with all their sweetnesses and delicacies, for his honour and 
service. Great men must not give mean presents ; it is unworthy of them. 

5. Not mean ones, say 1; not few neither. Here is three together for one 
present at a clap; and three is all. ’Tis the perfectest number, and intimates 
all. Of every thing we give God somewhat; it is as it were a grace to sanctify 
the rest: nor can we, methinks, promise ourselves a blessing upon any thing 
we enjoy, till we have first offered it, or of it, to God. Certain it is, I dare 
assure him, he loses nothing of anything that gives any of it to God; but 
increaseth best by that diminishing. 

6. Yet proportionable only to our condition are we required to offer. Every 
one cannot offer gold. These wise men, therefore, the ¢ype of all the Gentiles, that 
were come to offer, not only offer like ings, but like persons of narrow condi- 
tion also. Frankincense and myrri—things of a lower value; that we may know 
God accepts all, any thing—so we offer it willingly. Turtles and pigeons, as well 
as lambs and bulls ; mites as well as talents; frankincense and myrrh as well as 
gold ; the poor man’s present as well as the greatest kings’ and princes’. 

7. God, as he loves men should keep proportion to their abilities, not that 
they should be burthened; yet he loves also that they should keep some pro- 
portion to himself. We must have regard to God’s honour, as well as our own 
low estate; not offer Jame, or maimed, or refuse things .... . 

8. Do we it, lastly, largely, with open hearts, and hands, and purses, open 
all our treasures; spread them alli before him; bid him please himself, take 
what he will, all if he will; reserve nothing, no part, no portion from him, as did 
Ananias and Sapphira, who paid dearly indeed for being so close-handed, 
(Acts v.) ; but open we all our treasures to him; keep we nothing from him; 
knowing this, that he that soweth plentifully, shall reap plentifully ; and he that 
gives most, shall yet never lack. And where he takes it not himself, let us pick 
the choicest out of all; and with these wise and happy souls present them to 
him. Somewhat of our go/d, our abundance, and superfluities ; somewhat out 
of our frankincense, our competencies and conveniences; somewhat out 
of our myrrh, our necessaries, that are to uphold nature, and as myrrh does the 
dead body, keep it from stinking. Somewhat out of all, I say; the more the 
better; but some at least out of all three. ‘ Our goods, indeed,’ saith the 
Psalmist, ‘ are nothing unto thee ; nothing unto thee, O God, in comparison of 
thee, the chiefest good:’ our riches nothing to thine; thou needest not them 
neither; yet for all that, give him these we must: for he needs not our prayers 
neither, our souls neither; nothing of ours indeed at all: yet does he lay his claim 
to all, and require some of all.” * 





* Sermons by Dr. Mark Frank, Master of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, &c. 
London, 1672, pp. 208-210. See also a Sermon by the same author, lately re- 
printed, entitled, Zeal for the House of God. Burns, 1841. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


By Bp. oF LicuFi1Exp, at Eccleshall, June 27. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—M. H.S.Champneys, M.A. Bras. ; 
G.S. Harding, B.a. Bras. 

Of Cambridge.—W. Williamson, M.A. Fell. of 
Clare H.; J. Woolley, m.a. Fell. of Emman.; 
E. H. Carr, 8.a. Trin.; J. Higgs, B.a. C.C.; 
J. A. Hatchard, B.a. C. C.; E. Ollivant, B.A. 
Trin.; A. T. Paget, B.a. Caius; W.S. Vaudrey, 
M.A. Queen's ; R.C. Willy, 3. a. St. John’s; 
A. Davis, B.a. Queen’s; J. Y. Hughes, B.A. 
Cath. H. 

Of Dublin.—T. Gawthrop, 3.a. Trin.; R. Ro- 
botham, B.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—A. M. C. Stapylton, B.a. Univ.; 
W. Green, m.a. Worc.; C. H. Campion, B.A. 
Ch. Ch.; F. B. Parkes, B.a. Ch. Ch. 

of Cambridge. —G. Wray, m.A. Fell. of St. 
John’s; J. J. Barlow, 8.a. St. John’s; A. Paris, 
B.A. C. C. 

Of Dublin.—M. O'Connor, m.x. Trin. 


By Br. or PETERBOROUGH, at Peterborough, 
June 27. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—A. A. Aylward, B.a. Wore. 

Of Cambridge.—H. V. Broughton, B. a. St. 
Peter’s; H. Everard, B.a. Cath. H.; J.E.Elliott, 
B.A. Cath. H.; B. Dixie, s.a. Emman.; H. J. 
Peach, B.A. Emman.; E. Everett, B. a. St. 
John’s. 

Of Durham.—J. Skinner, m. a. Univ. (2. d. 
York.) 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—G. F. Goddard, B.A. Mag. 

Of Cambridge.—W. Bond, B. a. Caius; G. H. 
Capron, B.A. St. John’s; F. A S. Marshall, Gon- 
ville & Caius; C. A. Moore, s.c.u. Trin. H.; R. 
James, B.A. Clare; W. L. Scott, B.a. Caius. 

By Be. or HEREFORD, at Eaton Bishop, 
July 4. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford. — R. Hobhouse, B. a. Balliol. ; 
L. E. G. Clarke, B.A. Bras.; C. D. €verett, B.a. 
Queen’s; E. Garbett, B.a. Bras. 

Of Cambridge. — F. R. Mills, B. a. Trin.; 
K. FE. A. Money, C. C.; J. D. Williams, B.a. 
Queen’s. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—J. L. Sheppard, B. 4. Wad. ; J. C- 
Prichard, m.. Fell. of Oriel; J. Woolley, m.a- 
Fell. of Univ. 

Of Cambridge. —J. C. Atkinson, B.A. St. 
John’s; R. Whiston, M.A. Fell. of Trin. 

By Br. or St. Asapu, at St. Asaph, July 4. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—R. Williams, M.A. Jesus; O. J. 
Humphreys, 8.a. Jesus. 

By Br. ov W1nCHESTER, at Farnham, July1}. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—F. J. Taylor, B.A. Ch. Ch.; D. 

Royce, B.a. Ch.Ch.; E. C. Holt, B.a. Bras.; W 
NO. ViII.—N. S. 


Cartwright, B.a. Bras.; C. G. T. Barlow, B.A, 


Balliol; E. D Bascom, B.a. St. Mary H. 


Of Cambridge.—W.H. Hoare, m.a. St. John’s ; 
W. J. Butler, s.a. Trin.; A. Leeman, B.A. St. 


John’s. 
PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—H. W.Sulivan, M. A. Balliol; G. 
Robinson, M.A. Balliol; F. W. Robertson, B. a. 
Bras.; E. Rawnsley, B.A. Bras. ; F. B. Zincke, 
B.A. Waa. ; J. S. Hodson, m.a. Merton; H. 
Jodrell, m. "a Exet.; W. B. Graham, B.a. Mag. 
H.; R.M. Milne, p.a. Mag. H. 

Of Cambridge.—1. Hitchen, M.A. Pemb.; J. 
Kelley, B.A. Queen’s; E. J. Boyce, B.A. Trin. ; 
B. W. Saville, s.a. Emman.; T. J. Burton, B.a. 
St. Peter’s. 

Of Dublin.—J. P. Sargent, M.A. Trin. 

For the Island of Jersey.—S. Wright. 


By Be. or CuEstTeER, at Durham Cathedral, 
July 11. 
DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—G. H. M‘Gill, B.A. Brasen.; R. 
Powell, B.a. Worcester; D. D. Stewart, B.a. 
Exeter; J. B. Sweet, 3.a. Balliol. 

Of Cambridge.—T.S. Ackland, B.a. St.John’s ; 
Wm. Spencer, B.A. St. John’s; R. Edwards, B.a. 
St. Peter's; W. J. Shearley, B.a. St. Peter’s; 
Wm. Gray, B.A. Cath.; S. Moon, B.A. Cath. ; 
C. Richson, B.a. Cath.; H. J. Wilkinson, B.a. 
Cath.; W. Haddon, B.A. Trin.; G. T. Kingdon, 
B.A. Trin.; C. H. Wilson, B.a. Trin.; D. S. 
Hodgson, B.A. Corpus; H. Offley Irwin, B.a. 
Pemb.; Wm. Q. Scott, B.a. Queen’s; H. Hol- 
land, B.A. Queen’s. 

Of Dublin.—A. Wm. Archer, B.A. Trinity ; 
G. Bamford, B.a. Trin.; E. E. Carr, B.A. Trin. ; 
J. Cookson, B.A. Trin.; Fitz-John S. Hamilton, 
B.A. Trin.; W.M. Meara, m.a. Trin.; J. Mere- 
dith, B.a. Trin.; Wm. Norton, B.a. Trin.; F. 
T. O'Donoghue, B.A. Trin. 

Of St. Bee’s.—F. A. Bartlett; Jas. Dawson; 
J. Littler; Wm. Sutcliffe. 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—J. Lomas, B.A. Worcester ; E. M. 
Pickford, B.A. Brasen.; J. Slatter, M.A. Linc. 

of Cambridge. —C. H. Burton, B.A. ea 
A. Christopherson, M.A. St. John’s; A. R. 
Hamilton, p.a. Cath.; Alex. Woodward, B. 
Cath.; J. C. Deg B.A. Clare; T. C. Howes, 
B.A. Trin.; A. R. Lloyd, B.a. Trin.; G. Sand- 
ford, B.A. Magd.; St. J. W. Thorpe, B.a. Queen's. 

Of Dublin.—J. Charters, B.A. Trin.; J. Har- 
rison, M.A. Trin.; A. P. Lrwine, B.A. Trin. ; 
W. Morgan, B.a. Trin.; M. Twiss, B.A. Trin. ; 
R. T. Wheeler, B.a. Trin. 

Of Durham.—A. J. Douglas, Licentiate. 

By Br. or Dunnam, at Auckland Castle, 
July 18 
DEACONS. 

Of Oaxford.—H. J. Bigge, m.a. University. 

Of Cambridge.—O. James, B.A. St. John’s ; 
M. Hill, s.a. Jesus ; C. Campbell, 8.a. St. John’s. 

Of Durham.—W. B. Galloway, M.A. Univ. 
Coll. Glasgow, and Lic. in Theol. Univ.; H.W. 
Tibbs, B.a. Trin. Coll. Dublin, and Lic. in Theol. 
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Univ.; A. D.Shafto, Lic. in Theol. Univ.; J. 
Stevenson, Lic. in Theol. Univ. ; Geo. Ornsby, 
Lic. in. Theol. Univ.; J. Burrell, Lic. in Theol. 
Univ.; A.H. Hulton, b.a. Univ. ; R. Maughan, 
Lic. in Theol. Univ. 


Of Oxford.—Edw. Elder, m.a. Balliol; Edw. 
N. Mangin, 8.a. Wadh.; Jas. F. Townsend, 
B.A. Univ. 

Of Cambridge.—J. Stewart, B.A. Trin. 

Of Durham.—Wnm. Sisson, Lic. in ‘Theology, 
Univ.; G. Heriot, m.a. Univ.; F. B. Thomp- 
son, B.A. Univ.; J. G. Pearson, Lic. in Theol. 
Univ.; T. Dalton, B.a. Univ. 


PRIESTS. 
Chas. Forbes, Chaplain to Earl Grey. 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bp. oF Batu AND WELLS, at Wells, Sepé. 19. 
Bp. or Lixcoty, at Lincoln, Sept. 19. 
Bp. or PETERBKO’, at Peterbro’, Sept. 19. 


Bp. or SAuissuRy, at Salisbury, Cept. 19 
Bp. or OxFrorD, at Oxford, Dec. 19. 


































PREFERMENTS. 
Right Rev. Bisnop SkINNeR, to be Primus of the Church in Scotland. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Pop. Patron. Val. 
Allen, J. T....000 — v. Suffolk Norwich 1527 Bishop of Ely ......... £712 
Fay (Holy Trinity, P.c. log re 
Beresford, H.S. ‘\West Bromwich. jStafford Lichfield 
Bernard, T. D.'... — ewe ag v. Essex London 1719 Mrs. Bullen............ *402 
a (Holy Trinity, P.c. Vygea4),. 
Bevan, T. see Dwickenham. pMiddlesex London 
Bickerstaff, Ry ose Lydiate, P.c. Lane. Chester 
Brandreth, W. H. Standish, Rr. Lane. Chester 7719 Dr. Brandreth ......... *1874 
Brown, J. I ae ma : \Leicester Lincoln 3034 Lord Chancellor....... 140 
Bunn, A. .......00 Kinnersley, R. Salop Lichfield 295 Duke of Sutherland.. *442 
Campbell, H...... Swithland, r. Leicester Peterboro’ 352 Lord Chancellor ...... 300 
Capel, S. R. ...... Wareham, R. Dorset Sarum 2325 J. H. Calcraft, Esq.... 
Capron, G. H. ... Stoke Doyle, r. Northamp. Peterboro’ 162. G. Capron, Esq. ...... *142 
Carew, G. P....... Anthony, v. Cornwall Exeter 3099 W.H. P. Carew ...... 262 
Caulfield, W...... ey - \Kilkenny Ossory The Bishop .......0s0 
Carwithen,G.W.T.Frithelstock, r.c. Devon Exeter 696 H.W. Johns, Esq.... 116 
Chaytor, H. ...... Croxdale, P.c. Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham... 120 
Clarke, T. ......... Bonnington, R. Kent Canterbury 127 T. Papillon, Esq....... 125 
jee J. K... Garristown, v. Dublin Dublin The Archbishop ...... 
urme, T.......... Sandford, v. Oxford Oxford BBS ccnccocovscescetessessecs *175 
Dayman, P. D.... Poundstock, v. Cornwall __«- Exeter 727. J. Dayman, Esq *174 
Dixon, J. D....... Thornes, P.c. York Ripon Vicar of Wakefield ... 43 
Elridge, R. ....... Chipping Norton,v. Oxford Oxford 2637 D.&C.of G.& B.... *129 
Elmhirst, E....... — R. - Leicester Peterboro’ 216 Lord Chancellor ...... *400 
Siren Be cesses Ss Oem \ Flintshire St. Asaph 1189 Bishop of St. Asaph.. e 
Shaurahan & Tem-)p,; e 
Frazer, Woessssrsned colaaie, ae \Tipperary Lismore The Queen .....00.000000 
Fulford, Pessesn see oo ton, Re \cambridge Ely 434 J.P. Gape, Esq. ..... *449 
Gambier, S. J... Grinshill, p.c. Salop Lichfield 203 John Wood, Esq....... 82 
Gervais, F.......... Drumkrin, r. Fermanagh Clogher The Bishop ........cc000 
Grant, R. .....++++ eso | Vv. - Wilts Sarum ni Winchester College... *571 
aces retton Grandison, f 
Graves, J. esses) rn hatgeiien, v’ | Hereford Hereford 199 Rey. J. Hopton ...... . *479 
. . Pilton, v. cum . 7 , (111s ‘. - 
Gray, H. F. voseveel Wetton, ¢. \somerset B. & W. r 307 Bp. of Bath & Wells. *235 
Hamilton, J....... Beddington, R. Surrey Winchester 1429 ‘ey = ~ 1212 
. z : ‘ » Ss COW cascrsscs 
Johnson, E. H.... Poling, v. Sussex Chichester 202 Eton College ........... *158 
Kershaw, G. W.. Thwaite, R. Suffolk Norwich 175 j a ar a we 193 
. J. Sheppard ..... 
Law, J. ......+0+ Elvetham, R. Hants Winchester 481 Lord Geo. Calhoun. *235 
Lupton, J.......... Ovingdean, R. Sussex Chichester 119 ers and E. ? «355 
a 2 ord, Esq. ...... 
Master, R.......+0 as a he a R. Berks Oxford 442 B. Wroughton, Esq... *700 
Four litechurch, a- , P 
Newport, S. sesseel coran & Colligan,v }w aterford Lismore Duke of Devonshire. 
Nolan, T. sesnnseeef Ot ool a °}Lane. Chester Trustees ....ccoccoccesece 
Onslow, C.......++. Knowle, R. Dorset Sarum 438 Lieut. Mansel ......... *285 
Parks, W. ... - Ramow, P.c. Cheshire Chester 1807 Vicar of Prestbury ... 99 
Prosser, J.....00+++ a ©. &e. Oxford Oxford 4241 W. Long, Esq.......... 300 
‘ r ettisbury, R. cu 7 
Pryor, R.V. sees "Shatitee’ce ™\Dorset G. & B. (oy V. Pryor, Fsq. sce. 517 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Pop. Patron. Val. 
os : oe —s ‘ f Earls of ae & 
Pycock, J.......... Morley, P.c. York Ripon 3819 Wilton, alt.. = 43 
. Hales, p.c, & — a os) { *32 
Ramsden, W. ....f inghamn, p.c. Norfolk Norwich {73 } Sir B. Gh ncnnnie = 
Rashdall, R.......{ ¥en Chusee, Bury, ‘eutotk Norwich 
Reade, R. ......... Romaldkirk, r. York Chester 2507 J. Bowes, ~ came *773 
Reade, G. ......... Currin, R. Monaghan Clogher The Bishop .. . 
Ready, T. M...... Mountnessing, v. Essex London 796 Lord Petre 117 
Reeves, W. ........ Kirkinriola, P.c. Antrim Connor Earl of Mountcashel.. 
Risley, J. H....... Akely, R. Bucks Lincoln 291 New Coll. Oxford...... 255 
Rogers, H. ........ = Saints, Bristol, Gloucester G. & B. D. & C. of Bristol .... 160 
Salvin, H.. iene v. Cumberland Durham 6858 Greenwich Hospital.. *139 
aes ‘Hon. \coston, Leicester Peterboro’ 170 The Queen .......+ eeeeee *334 
P New Church, Poul- 
Scott, E. D 1 ton-le-Sands, orc, }Lane. Chester 
Sherwood, T. M.. Pauntley, p.c. Gloucester G. & B. 236 Bishop of G.& B 64 
Smith, W. . Stewton, R. Lincoln Lincoln 69 T. Heneage, Esq.. 131 
‘ gSt. John’s the ge F . 
Taylor, J. “seed” Dukinfield, P.c. Cheshire Chester sa od 
Thompson, F..... St. Giles, P.c. Durham Durham “Baer... . *} 99 
J o 
Townsend, T. . _{0p —— Shuckburgh, Warwick Worcester 40 Ste ¥ ahudktoungh Bt. *30 
Trotter, T. L...... Great Stainton, rk. Durham Durham 248 Lord Chancellor ....... *279 
Tyrrell, H.. . Ballingarry. Killaloe . 
Vernon, W. ....... Litthke Hampton, v. Sussex Chichester 1625 Bishop of Chichester. 123 
Vores, T. sccccsecee sft, Mary's, Hast- }sussex Chichester Earl of Chichester .... 
Wi ol 7. and\Withyham, R. Sussex Chichester 1610 Earl de la Warr ....... *717 
Wright, J.. Congham, rR. Norfolk Norwich 290 J. Roper, Esq. . 453 
Young, ee Minety, ¥. Wilts G. & B 585 Archdn, of Wilts...... *166 


*,* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Curate of Drumcoura, Co. of | 


Acheson, C. ...++) Meath. 

Vic. of Stanwell, to be Rural 
Dn. of Archdry. of Middlesx. 

C. of Kilkyre, Co. of Meath 

Assist. Curate of St. Paul's, 
Warrington 


Berry, W.. 2.00000 
Blackburne, A.... 


Brodrick, J.....{ 
Curate of Carlton, to be Sur- 
Busfield, Dr. J. af rogate of Skipton, Yorksh. 
{Minister of Tavistock Epi- 
Cole, H. .....+++-+-1 seopal Chapel T 
Cuming, S......++ R. Dn. of Mourne, Co. Down 
Cupples, T. ....... R. Dn. of Duniuce,Co. Antrim 
A {"r"nan Chapl. to the Earl 
**"\ of Belmore 
soosess C. of Kilecornan, Co. Limerick 
Rev.(Head Master of Royal Free 
\ Gram. Sch.,Bury St.Edmds. 
Fairtlough, C. of Julianstown, Co. Meath. 
* Officiating Minist. of St. Ste- 
Haddon, W. ssasorh pag femme 
‘ > uz §To be Treasurer of Salisbury 
Hamilton, W. K Cathed. & Preb. of Calne . 
Cur. of Leck. Co. Donegal 
(To be Incumbent of Dunkirk, 
\ near Canterbury 
(Dom. Chapl. to the Duchess 
Hull, J. D..........4 of Gordon, and Minister in 
\ Huntley, N. B. 
(Chaplain to the Surrey Luna- 





Dawson, G. 


Dawson, T. 
Donaldson, 
Ba Whe. cone 





Harvey, R. ........ 
Horsley, J. W. ... 


J y 

ones, W.. Pi ccases 1 tie Asylum 

Lambert, C........ C. of Moynalty, Co. Meath 
Marshall. J........ ““(Chapl. to the Bp. of Dunkeld, 


\ Dunblane, and Fife 


Miller, J. ........... To the Dioc. Sch. of Derry 


Miller, J.C. ....00. Minist. of Park ya or pe 
, (Dom. Chaplain to the Earl of 
Owen, Ei. oc cccsces 1 Stradbroke ‘ 
. . (Chapl. and Assist. to Vicar o 
Parker, S. H...... \ Stratford-on-Avon 


Perry, A. B...00000 
Prescott, J. P..... 
Rogers, W......... 


poy Vicar in the Cathedral 
of St. Canice, Dioc. of Ossory. 
C. of St. Mary’s Chpl. Portsm. 
§ Prebend. of Kilmaedonough, 
L Dioc. ot Cloyne 
(Rural Dean of Ballymoney, 
\ Co. Donegal 
C. of Killeagh, Co. Meath 
(Preb. of Clonmethan in St. 
Shannon, R. Q.y Patrick's Cathedral 
Short, M. IL. ...... Chance. of St. Patrick’s Cathl. 
Smith, H. ... . Chapl. of Kingsbridge Union 
Lecturer at Trinity Church, 
Margate, and Chaplin. to the 
| Royal Sea-Bathg. Infirmary 
Vic. of West Haddon, to be a 
Rural Dean of Haddon, 
Northampton 
C. of Rathspeck, Dioc. Ferns 
(aheai of Genl. Workhouse, 
Watson, E. L...... Oxford, in room of Rev. H. 


Rowan, R. W.... 
Sadleir, F. R...... 





Smith, S. oneniils 


Spence, H. M. ... 


Vicary, M. .eocsoese 


Highton, appointed one of 

the Masters at Rugby 

Williams, J. D.... Curate of Greet, Salop 

Wilson, B.......... Curate of Wigan 

Wilson, H.. ... Cur. of Forgnay, Westmeath 
, Curate of Tessaura, King’s 

Waal, ©..<sss00s00 County 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. 





Atkinson, W...... Blawith, p.c. Lancaster 
Bawden, R.. . Warkleigh, rR. Devon 
Somerset 


Biging, J. Kn Penselood a. 
& Bourton, pP.c. Dorset 


Bromehead, R.. ie 
Buchanan, T..... Kilkenny, 8 
Butler, Dr......... Burnchurch, r 


Cassan, S. 





weweeh - Champflower 
“*\ in Bruton, P.c. 
Offwell, r. 
& Up-Ottery, v. 
Bishop’s Caundle, r. Dorset 
Digby, C. ..........4 MiddleChinnock,R.) 
ls Chiselborough,R. § 

Coln Rogers, R. 
& Barnwood, v. 


}Somerset 


Copleston, J. G... \Devon 


Somerset 


Evans, A. B....... }Gloucester 














Diocese. Pop. Patron. Vat 
Chester 171 T. R. G. Braddyll .... 59 
Exeter 283 J. Gould, Esq. - *215 


Ww Ear! of lichester, and) 
B. & W. 361 (sir. H. H. Hoare... *140 
Sarum 810 eencesece 50 











Lichfield 146 Miss ches ecestassoannens 55 
Ossory The Queen .....00..00008 1360 
B. & W. 30 Sir H. H. Hoare,Bart. 93 
Pes DOE ascapiceseisisscakepeasnation 

Exeter 940 D. & C. Exeter ........ #392 
Sarum 376 Earl of Digby ........... *226 

P - 316 Earl of Ilchester ...... 189 
B. and W. 1489 Earl of Ilchester *449 


G iB (135 D. & C. of Gloucester 225 
-and Bb. “419 D. & C. of Gloucester 








Fisher. 2 Higham-on-Hill, r. Leicester Peterbro’ 560 Rev. J. Fisher......... 

: pws seveseeee") & Caldecote, R Warwick Worcester 106 D. Heming, Es vie 
Freeman, W. G... Milton, rR. Cambridge Ely 377 King’s Coll. Camb. ... 
Gilbert, T.......... Cotton, P.c. Stafford Lichfield GID ccecesasemasones as 
Hargreaves, . Handsworth, r. Stafford Lichfield 4944 Sir R. Peel, Bart....... 

3 (Morton, v. Urine 2 f342) p- : , 
Hopkinson, S. E..y cum Hacconby, y.jLincoln Lincoln {sert Bishop of Lincoln..... *280 
Huddart, T. P.... Clontarf, r. Dublin The Queen .. ou, toe 
Milnes, E. .......... Watlington, rR. Oxford Oxtord 1833 J. H. Tilson, Esq. Sonica 175 
Moffatt, W. ....... sva{ Currin and Drumk- ies Clogher Bishop of Clogher .. 

Pearson, J.......+. Cammerton, P.c. Cumberland Carlisle. 816 D. & C. of Carlisle .. 95 
Ponsonby, W..... Urswick, v. Lancaster Chester 752 The Landowners... 86 
Reynard, W....... Stainley, v. York Ripon 243 ee and J. 8. 75 
Richards, R. G... Hambledon, v. Hants Winchester 2026 Bp. of Wi inchester.... *529 

St. Odogh, Rr. ™ > 

Roe, P. ‘\ & St. Mary’s, P.c. } Ossory The Bishop ........++0+ 
Tinley, G.......... Foghart, r. Louth Armagh Bp. of Armagh......... 
Vaughan, Dr Johnstown, R. Kilkenny 

Vi Dunchidcock, r. P 182 , : 9 
Welland, R. P..{2uan Shillingford, x.y DEVO? Exeter 30} Sir L. V. Palk, Bt..... 121 
Wellings, T (Church Lench, xr. Worcester Worcester 399 Lord Chancellor ....... *170 

eur me seeeee) & Bromfield, v. Salop Hereford 630 Hon. R. H. Clive...... *334 
Wilkinson, T Kirk Hallem, v. Derby Lichfieid 486 F. Newdigate, Esq .. 309 
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UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


June 25. 


In a convocation holden this day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 


B.D. & D.D. BY ACCUMULATION. 


Godfrey, Rev. D. R. Queen’s College, 
Grand Comp. 


D.C.L. 


Butler, Rey. W. H. Christ Church. 


B.D 
Cox, Rev. W. H. late Michel Fell. of 
Queen’s Coll., now Vice-Principal of 
St. Mary Hall. 
B.M. WITH LICENSE TO PRACTISE. 
Tawke, A. Trin. Coll. 
M.A. 


Coldridge, Rev. T. Exeter Coll. 
Childe, Rey. G. F. Christ Church. 
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Collis, Rev. J. D. Fell. of Worcester Coll. 

Formby, H. Brasennose Coll. 

Meredith, R. Worcester College, incor- 
porated from Trinity Coll. Dublin. 


B.A. 


Saulez, G. A. F. Magdalen Hall. 
Stretch, T. C. B. Worcester Coll. 
Mercier, L. P. Schol. of University Coll. 


June 29. 


In a convocation holden this day, for 
the express purpose of electing two 
Burgesses to represent the University 
in Parliament, T. G. Bucknall-Estcourt, 
of Corpus Christi College, D.C.L. and 
Sir R. Harry Inglis, of Christ Church, 
D.C, L. were unanimously re-elected. 
The former was proposed by the Rev. 
Dr. Bridges, President of Corpus, the 
latter by the Very Rev. Dr. Gaisford, 
Dean of Christ Church. 


Thomas Knox, Scholar of St. John’s 
College, was admitted actual Fellow, and 
at the same time, Charles Deane, of kin 
to the Founder, was elected and admitted 
actual Fellow; and H. Hayman (from 
Merchant Taylor’s School) and Jas. H. 
Eld (from Coventry School) were elected 
and admitted Scholars of that Society. 


June 30. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of Exeter College: — Sarum 
Foundation, J. Rendall, B.A. Commoner 
of Balliol College ; Devon Foundation, 
P. A. Kingdon, Scholar of Exeter Coll. ; 
Petrean Foundation, J. P. Tweed, Exhi- 
bitioner of Pembroke College. 


On the same day the Kev. Geo. D. 
Wheeler, M.A. and the Rev. C. Nevin- 
son, M.A. Scholars of Wadham College, 
were elected probationary Fellows of 
that Society; and R. C. W. Ryder, a 
native of Somersetshire, and Commoner 
of Oriel College, and S. J. Hulme, of 
Charter- house School, were elected Scho- 
lars of Wadham College. 


In a convocation holden yesterday, 
the Rev. John Paine Sargent, M.A. of 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 


And in a congregation holden at the 
same time, the Rev. H. Jenkyns, B.D. 
late Fellow of Oriel College, and Pre- 
bendary of Durham, was admitted Doc- 
tor in Divinity, Grand Compounder. 

The Theologicai Essay, for which the 
prize has been awarded to D. D. Stewart, 
B.A. of Exeter College, was read by 
him in the Divinity School, on the 
23d ult. 
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July 1. 
The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 
D.C.L. 
Surtees, W. E. University Coll. 


B.D. 


Bethune, Rev. G. C. Trin. Coll. 

Buckner, Rev. C. Wadham Coil. 

Jenkyns, Rev. H. late Fellow of Oriel 
Coll., Preb. of Durham, Grand Comp. 


M.A. 


Anderson, Rev. J. Merton Coll. 
Arnott, S. B. St. John’s Coll. 

Baylis, T. H. Brasennose Coll. 

Bell, Robert, Worcester Coll. 

Morgan, C. Exeter Coll. 

Parsons, Rev. C. J. Magdalen Hall. 
Routh, Rev. J. W. Demy of Mag. Coll. 
Style, Rev. F. St. John’s Coll. 


B.A. 


Burnett, E. H. Merton Coll. 
Darnell, N. Fell. of New Coll. 
Rigaud, S. J. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 


July 5. 


At a meeting of the Heads of Houses 
and Proctors, it was resolved to recom- 
mend the Rev. W. P. Powell, Doctor of 
Civil Law, of Worcester College, and 
Head Master of Clitheroe Grammar 
School, for the appointment to a Chap- 
lainship on the Madras Station, placed 
by the Directors of the East India 
Company at the disposal of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and given by 
his Grace to some member of this Uni- 
versity, to be selected by the Hebdo- 
madal Board. 


July 8 


In a convocativn holden this day, it 
was unanimously resolved to affix the 
University seal to a letter of humble 
and dutiful acknowledgment to Her 
Majesty the Queen, for her gracious 
present of Anglo-Saxon and other coins 
found at Cuerdale, in Lancashire, and 
transmitted through his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, to be deposited in the 
Bodleian Library and Ashmolean Mu- 
seum. 


At the same time the nomination of 
the Rev. A. C. Tait, M.A. Fellow of 
Balliol College, to be a Public Exa- 
miner in Literis Humanioribus was ap- 
proved ; and permission was given to 
the Rev, 0. J. Tancock, M.A. of Wad- 
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ham College, to commute the degree of 
M.A. for that of Bachelor in Civil Law, 
in order to proceed to the degree of 
Doctor in that Faculty this Term. 

July 10, 


Being the last day of Trinity or Act 





Intelligence. 


Term, at a congregation for granting 
degrees, the following were conferred :— 
D.D. 

Shipton, Rev. J, N. Balliol Coll. 
D.C.L. 
Tancock, Rev. O. J. Wadham Coll. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


June 21. 


Sir William Browne’s Medals were 
awarded as follows :— 

Greck Ope. “ Principissa faustis aus- 
piciis recens nata.”—R. Walpole, Caius 
College. 

Latin Ope. ‘* Annuus exactis comple- 
tur mensibus orbis.”—H. M. Birch, King’s 
College. 

GREEK EPIGRAM. “ Hoc est 

Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.” 
M. P. W. Boulton, Trinity College. 

Latin Epicraom. “ Vehicula vi vaporis 
impulsa.”’—M. P. W. Boulton, Trinity 
College. 


The Camden Gold Medal, for the best 
exercise composed in Latin Hexameter 
verse, subject, “‘ Quique sui memores alios 
fecere merendo,” was adjudged to H. M. 
Birch, Scholar of King’s College. 


June 25. 
At a congregation holden this day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 
D.D. 
Hymer, Rev. J. Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


DOCTOR OF PHYSIC, 
Macgowan, E. Jesus Coll. 


M.A. 


Jessopp, J. St. John’s Coll. 
Rolfe, E. N. Caius Coll. 


BACHELOR OF PHYSIC. 
Hare, J. C. Caius Coll. 


At the same congregation W. Young, 
D.C.L. of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad eundem of this university. 


June 30. 


The Right Hon. H. Goulburn, M.A. 
of Trinity College, and the Hon. C. E. 
Law, M.A. of St. John’s College, were 
elected representatives in Parliament for 
this University without opposition. 


July 3. 
At a congregation held this day, the 
following degrees were conferred ;— 


B.C.L. 
Field, Edw. B. Sidney Sussex Coll. 
Young, John, Trinity Hall. 


B.A. 
Bullen, A. Wm. Trinity Coll. 
Lonsdale, John G, Trinity Coll. 
Strickland, C. Wm. Trinity Coll. 
Troughton, Thos. Trinity Coll. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing graces passed the Senate :— 

** To allow Edw. Macgowan, of Jesus 
Coll. to be created Doctor of Physic by 
proxy at the approaching Commence- 
ment, as he is unable to be present in 
consequence of the necessity of his im- 
mediate departure for Jerusalem.” 

“To authorise the Vice-Chancellor to 
contract with Messrs. Rigby for execut- 
ing the fittings of a portion of the new 
Mineralogical Museum, according to the 
plan which will be laid upon the Regis- 
trary’s table, for a sum not exceeding 
266/. 10s.; and to take the necessary 
steps for protecting the windows of the 
said Museum with wire-work, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding 601.”’ 

Graces also passed the Senate to carry 
into effect the recommendations of the 
Fitzwilliam Syndicate, dated June 12, 
1841, and of the Library Syndicate, 
dated June 15, 1841. 

At a meeting of the Master and Fel- 
lows of Gonville and Caius College, held 
on the same day, Wm. R. Croke was 
elected a Fellow on the Perse foundation, 
and the following appointments were 
made :— 


Hopkins. | Barker. 
Woodhouse. Trevelyan. 
Martineau. Baumgartner. 
Brooke. Loftus. 

W. G. Watson. Robertson. 





Davies—Mickleburgh Scholar in Che- 
mistry. 

Gould—Wortley Exhibitioner, for Moral 
Philosophy. 

Wegg—College Exhibitioner, in Medi- 
cine. 








Intelligence. 


July 4, 

The Commemoration was celebrated 
this day at Great St. Mary’s church. In 
the morning the Rev. John Carter, D.D. 
of St. John’s Coll. preached from Jude 3. 
In the afternoon the Right Rev. Chas. 
Hughes Terrot, D.D. Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, delivered a discourse from Acts 
xvil. 23. 

July 5. 

At a congregation held this day, the 

following degrees were conferred :— 


B.D. 
Balfour, Rev. Jas. Queen’s Coll. 


B.C.L. 
Jenner, Henry L. Trinity Hall. 
BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
Ball, Geo. Gonville and Caius Coll. 


HON. M.A. 

Manners, Lord Geo. J. Trinity Coll. 
Powys, Mr. L. Catharine Hall. 
Vereker, Hon. Chas. S. Trinity Coil. 

At the same congregation the follow- 
ing grace passed the Senate :— 

**To appoint Mr. Harvey, of King’s 
Coll. Deputy Proctor, in the absence of 
Mr. Maturin.” 


On the same day, Francis Hildyard, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Junior Fellow of 
Clare Hall, in this university, was elected 
a Senior Fellow of that society. 

July 6. 

This being Commencement Day the 
following Doctors and Masters were 
created :— 


D.D. 

Boulton, Rev. A. Sidney Coll. second 
Master of the Grammar Sch. Tiverton. 

Carter, Rev. J. St. John’s Coll. Master 
of the Gram. Sch. Wakefield. 

Hymers, Rev. J. Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s Coll. 

Worthington, Rev. J. W. Trinity Coll. 
Incumbent of Trin. Ch. Gray’s-inn- 
lane, London. 

D.C.L. 

Banks, Rev. S. H. Trinity Hall, Vicar 
of Dullingham, Cambridgeshire. 

Davies, Rev. S. Queen’s Coll. Vicar of 
Barnham, Sussex. 

Day, Rev. H. T. Clare Hall, Vicar of 
Mendlesham, Suffolk. 

Wyatt, U. P. Esq. Fell. of Trin. Hall. 

DOCTOKS IN PHYSIC. 

Barlow, G. H. Trinity Coll. 

Blakiston, Peyton, Emmanuel Coll. 

Branson, Ferguson, Caius Coll. 

Brown, A. R. Trinity Coll. 

Farre, A. Caius Coll. 

Fisher, Wm. W. Downing Coll. 


Macgowan, Edw. Jesus Coll. 
Melson, J. B. Trinity Coll. 
Merriman, S. W. J. Caius Coll. 
Miller, Wm. H. St. John’s Coll. 
Pitman, H. A. Trinity Coll. 
Reynolds, Thos. F. Sidney Coll. 
Snowball, J. C. St. John’s Coll. 
M.A. 
Allott, Jas. Clare Hall. 
Baker, John G, A. Trinity Coll. 
Barrett, Arthur C. Caius Coll. 
Bate, Henry, Emmanuel Coll. 
Batt, Thos. Trinity Coll. 
Bell, Matthew, Trinity Coll. 
Birds, Wm. T. Queeén’s Coll. 
Blackall, Samuel, St. John’s Coll. 
Boddy, Jas. A. St. John’s Coll. 
Boutflower, S. P. St. John’s Coll. 
Brackenbury, J. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Bramah, Thos. J. Clare Hall. 
Bree, Martin S. Queen’s Coll. 
Brierley, Jas. St. Jolin’s Coll. 
Brodrick, John B. Queen’s Coll. 
Brown, Stephen, Jesus Coll, 
Brown, Jas. Trinity Coll. 
Bullpett, Geo. Trinity Coll. 
Burdett, H. B. Emmanuel Coll. 
Carr, Edw. H. Trinity Coll. 
Carter, Wm. A. King’s Coll. 
Chance, Jas. T. Trinity Coll. 
Chariton, W. H. Trinity Coll. 
Clark, Joseph, Christ’s Coll. 
Cordeaux, John, Catharine Hall. 
Craufurd, Alex. Q. G. Jesus Coll. 
Cunningham, F. M. Trinity Coll. 
Currey, Geo. St. John’s Coll. 
Darling, Thos. St. John’s Coll. 
Davies, Thos. H. Trinity Hall. 
Denison, E. B. Trinity Coll. 
Docker, Edw. St. John’s Coll. 
Dorrington, M. B. Emmanuel Coll. 
Drake, Chas. S. Jesus Coll. 
Duffield, Roger D. Downing Coll. 
Edleston, Jos. Trinity Coll. 
Ellis, S. A. St. John’s Coll. 
Evans, J. J. Trinity Coll. 
English, Chas. Trinity Coll. 
Fane, Wm. D. St. John’s Coll. 
Farrer, M. T. Trinity Coll. 
Fenner, Thos. P. Queen’s Coll. 
Forsyth, John H. Trinity Coll. 
Fowler, Hugh, Sidney Coll. 
Francis, Jas. Christ’s Coll. 
Frere, J. A. Trinity Coll. 
Frost, J. L. Magdalene Coll. 
Fulton, J. Wm. Trinity Coll. 
Gilbert, Arthur, Emmanuel Coll. 
Granville, Aug. K. B., C. C. Coll. 
Greatheed, A. H. Christ’s Coll. 
Gregory, D. F. Trinity Coll. 
Green, J. S. Christ’s Coll. 
Grey, Henry C., C. C. Coll. 
Goodwin, F. Geo. C. C. Coll. 
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Grover, Thos. C. Emmanuel Coll. 
Gwyther, Jas. H. A. Trinity Coll. 
Guillemard, W. H. Pembroke Coll. 
Harrison, Price I. Magdalene Coll. 
Hardcastle, J. A. Trinity Coll. 
Hawkins, Edw. Trinity Coll. 
Hicks, Edw. Trinity Coll. 
Hildyard, Rich. Trinity Hall. 
Hill, Wm. H. Trinity Coll. 
Hitchen, Isaac, Pembroke Coll. 
Heath, John C. Trinity Hall. 
Heale, Henry N. Christ’s Coll. 
Heath, Dunbar I. Trinity Coll. 
Hodgson, H. J. Trinity Coll. 
Hole, Fred. F. Trinity Coll. 
Horner, Joseph, Clare Hall. 
Howson, J. 8. Trinity Coll. 
Hutchinson, T. St. John’s Coll. 
Ingram, Edw. W. Trinity Coll. 
Johnson, M. St. John’s Coll. 
Johnson, Wm. C., C. C. Coil. 
Jones, Wm. H. Trinity Coll. 
Jones, Hugh H. Trinity Coll. 
Jukes, J. B. St. John’s Coll. 
Kinglake, Wm. C. Trinity Coll. 
King, Watson, St. John’s Coll. 
Kingsley, Wm. T. Sidney Coll. 
Kirwan, E. D. G. M. King’s Coll. 
Lacey, Geo. F. Pembroke Coll. 
Lindsell, John, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Lingwood, Thos. J. Christ’s Coll. 
Ludgater, Henry, Trinity Coll. 
Main, Thos. J. St. John’s Coll. 
Maltby, R. B. St. John’s Coll. 
Manley, N. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Marsh, Wm. A. Pembroke Coll. 
Marsh, Wm. Trinity Hall. 

May, Geo. A. C. Magdalene Coll. 
Moon, Robt. Queen’s Coll. 
Mould, John, St. John’s Coll. 
Mould, Jas. G., C. C. Coll. 
Naylor, Thos. H. Queen’s Coll. 
O’Brien, Matthew, Caius Coll. 
Palmer, Geo. Catharine Hall. 
Parish, Wm. S. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Parkinson, Wm. St. John’s Coll. 
Peck, Edw. A. Trinity Coll. 
Pennington, A. R. Trinity Coll. 
Poley, Wm. W. Queen’s Coll. 
Pooley, David, St. John’s Coll. 
Potter, Rich. Queen’s Coll. 
Preston, Thos. E. Trinity Coll. 
Prowett, Charles G. Caius Coil. 
Pugh, Jas. B. St. John’s Coll. 
Rashdall, Robt., C. C. Coll. 
Raven, Nich. J. Queen’s Coll. 
Reddall, Thos., C. C. Coll. 
Roberts, Horatio, Magdalene Coll. 
Saunders, R. W., C. C. Coll. 
Scholefield, R. B. ‘Trinity Coll. 


Tutell (gence. 


Sharpe, Wm. C. St. John’s Coll. 
Shaw, Fred. W. Catharine Hall. 
Simpson, Wm. Queen’s Coll. 
Simpson, Francis, Queen’s Coll. 
Simpson, Geo. S. Trinity Coll. 
Simpson, Percy, Trinity Coll. 
Smith, Wm. A. St. John’s Coll. 
Smith, Edwin, St. John’s Coll. 
Sparke, John, Clare Hall. 
Thompson, Henry, St. John’s Coll. 
Thornhill, John, St. John’s Coll. 
Thornton, Fran. V. Trinity Coll. 
Townson, Joseph, Queen’s Coll. 
Vaughan, C. J. Trinity Coll. 
Walker, John T. Caius Coll. 
Walmisley, T. A. Trinity Coll. 
Waring, Geo. Trinity Coll. 
Watson, John, St. John’s Coll. 
Webb, J. Moss, Clare Hall. 
Whiting, Jas. Queen’s Coll. 
Wilbraham, G. F. Trinity Coll. 
Wilkinson, C, A. King’s Coll. 
Willock, Wm. W. Magdalene Coll. 
Wilson, John, Catharine Hall. 
Wing, John, Clare Hall. 

Wood, David, Trinity Coll. 
Woodhouse, G. W. Queen’s Coll. 
Woolley, Joseph, Emmanuel Coll. 
Wright, John, Christ’s Coll. 
Young, Jas. R. Caius Coll. 

Same day, Alfred Williams, of King’s 
College, was admitted Fellow of that 
society. 

At a congregation held July 7, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

M.A. 
Bullen, Chas., C. C. Coll. 
Carrow, Harry, Trinity Coll. 
Hellyer, Thos. St. John’s Coll. 
Tatham, Alfred, St. John’s Coll. 
July 9. 

At a congregation held this day (end of 
term,) the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on Adolphus Hamilton, 
Caius College. 

The Norrisian Prize has beenadjudged 
to John S. Howson, M.A. of ‘Trinity 
College. Subject—‘‘ Both in the Old 
and New Testament eternal life is offered 
to mankind through Jesus Christ only.” 

The honours in Civil Law for the year 
1840-41, have been this year adjudged, at 
Commencement, in the following order: 

First Class—Hows, Trinity Hall; 
Stonestreet, St. John’s Coll. 

Second Class.—Jeuner, Trinity Hall ; 
Caldwell, do. 

Third Class.—Roche. 








Intelligence. 


DURHAM. 


Easter Term, 1841. 
Examination for Degrees in Arts. 
EXAMINERS. 

The Senior Proctor. 
The Junior Proctor. 
Twiss, T., D.C.L. University Coll. Oxf. 
Mitchell, Rev. R., B.D. Line. Coll. Oxf. 


B.A. 


. Robson, J. S. Class. & Gen. Lit. 

-. Cuthbert, C. Ditto. 
Hornby, R. W. P. Ditto. 
Roberson, F. B. Ditto, 


Hayton, G. 
Mason, J. 
Sweeting, W. 
Whitehead, J. A. 
7. Brown, W. 
Fenwick, G. C. 
Hill, J. 

Wyvill, C. E. 


Class 
Class 4 


Class 5. 


M.A. 
Class 1. Hodgson, H. W. Class. § Gen. Lit. 


Final Examination of Students in Civil 
Engineering and Mining. 


EXAMINERS. 


The Professor of Mathematics. 

The Lecturer in Chemistry, 

Buddle, Mr. John. 

Claas 1. Smith, 8. § Math. Phys. § Prac- 

€ tical Science. 

Class 2. Beaufort, F. T. Ditto. 
Smith, S. Chemist. § Mineralogy. 
Smith, S. Languages. 


Examination for a License in Theology. 
EXAMINERS. 
The Professor of Divinity. 
Collinson, Rev. J., M.A. 
Evans, Rev. R. W., M.A. Fellow of Trin, 
Coll. Cambridge. 


slenkinsopp, E., B.A. 
Brown, M., B.A. 
Burrell, J. 
Campbell, L. L., M.A. 
Galloway, W. B. 
Hobhouse, R., B.A. Balliol Coll, Oxf. 
Hulton, A. H., B.A. 
Maughan, R. 
Ornsby, G. 
Peyton, A. 


NO. VIII. N.S. 


Preedy, W. T., B.A. St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge 

Shafto, A. 

Stevenson, J. 


Tibbs, H. W., B.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


The Bishop of Durham's Prize for 
the Student who should pass the best exa- 
mination in Hiebrew, Hellenistic Greek, 
and the Gospel of St. Matthew, has been 
assigned to W. B, Galloway, Student in 
Theology. 

A second Prize was assigned to H. W. 
Tibbs, B.A. 


At a convocation holden June 23, the 
following persons were admitted ad eun- 
dem by vote of the house :— 

Twiss, T., D.C.L. University Coll. Oxf. 
Michell, Rev. R., B.D. Linc. Coll. Oxf. 
Best, Hon. & Rev. S., M.A. late Fell. of 

King’s Coll. Cambridge. 

Smyth, Rev. G. W., M.A. Trinity Coll, 

Cambridge. 

Hail, Rev. H. R., M.A. Balliol Coll. Oxf. 

The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

M.A. 
Errington, Rev. R. University Coll. 
Tower, Rev. R. B. University Coll. 
HON. M.A. 


Hodgson, Rev. J. Rector of Hartburn. 
Salvin, Anthony, F.S.A. 
B.A. 
Carr, C. J. University Coll. 
Hayton, G. University Coll. 
Mason, J. University Coll. 
Whitehead, J. A. University Coll. 


The following Students in Theology 
were admitted to be Licentiates in 
Theology :— 

Brown, Meredith, B.A. 

Burrell, John. 

Campbell, Leonard Lawrie, M.A. 

Galloway, William Browne. 

Hobhouse, Reginald, B.A. 

Hulton, Arthur Hyde, B.A. 

Maughan, Robert. 

Ornsby, George. 

Peyton, Algernon. 

Pieedy, William Tiverton, B.A. 

Shafto, Arthur Duncombe. 

Stevenson, Joseph. 

Tibbs, Henry Wall, B.A. 

The Rev. C. T. Whitley, M.A. and J. 
Thomas, M.A. were nominated by the 

U 
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Warden, on behalf of the Dean and 
Chapter, to the office of Proctor for the 
ensuing year. 


The following persons were nominated 
by the Warden, and approved by convo- 
cation, for their respective offices: — 

The Professor of Divinity, 
The Junior Proctor, 
The Rev. John Cundill, M.A. 


to be Examiners in Arts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


Intelligence. 


The Senior Proctor, 
The Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Mr. T. Harrison, Civil Engineer, 


to be Examiners in Civil Engineering 
and Mining. 

Mr. R. A. Thompson, Student of Cath. 
Hall, Cambridge, and Mr. J. Hays, of 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, have been 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, to two of the Scholarships 
founded by Dr. Hartwell, lately vacant. 


SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Besides the munificent donation of 
500/. presented by her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, to the almost ex- 
hausted funds of the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels; 
we have to record a contribution 
from his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland of 500/. to the same Society, 
and this in addition to a former one of 


the same amount from his Grace; also 
a donation of 300/. from Mr. Forster ; 
one from the Hon. Mr. Vernon Har- 
court of 100/7.; another of the same 
amount from an anonymous donor, 
whose signature is *‘ C. C.;’’ and one 
from the Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, of 751. in addition to two 
former donations from the same Rev. 
gentleman. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The meetings of the National Society 
last month were attended by his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lords Bishop of London, Winches- 
ter, Bangor, Hereford, Lichfield, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, Salisbury, and Sodor 
and Man, Viscount Sandon, M.P., the 
Dean of Chichester, &c. Schools at 
twenty-seven places were received into 
union ; grants to the amount of 1,957/. 
were voted towards building, enlarging, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ety.—Consecration of the New Church 
at Bedford.—The newly-erected chapel- 
of-ease, in the parish of St. Paul, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, having been 
completed, was consecrated on Satur- 
day, the 26th of June. ‘he first stone 
was laid in the year 1839, by the Lady- 
Carteret. First-rate architects and sur- 
veyors were engaged; and the result 
has been, that a most splendid building, 
the chief ornament of that part of the 
town, has been erected. It contains 
1000 sittings, 500 of which are declared 
free and unappropriated, in conside- 
tion of a grant made by the Incor- 
porated Society for Promoting the 


or fitting up 102 school-rooms; plans 
and estimates were agreed upon for 
the erection of the proposed chapel and 
practising school-room for masters in 
training at the Society’s college of 
Stanley Grove ; measures were resolved 
upon for the establishment of a simi- 
lar institution for female teachers ; 
and a form agreed upon for admitting 
dame schools into union with the So- 
ciety. 
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Enlargement, Building, and Repairing 
of Chapels. 


GLOUCESTER AND BrisToL.—Parish 
Clerks.—A rule was granted in Hilary 
term last, requiring the Rev. Francis 
Close to show cause why a writ of 
mandamus should not issue, command- 
ing him to restore John Board to the 
office of parish clerk of Cheltenham, 
from which he had been removed. ‘| he 
rule was obtained on an affidavit made 
by Board, stating that he had been dis- 
charged in consequence of a misunder- 
standing between him and Mr. Close 
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as to which certain fees belonged, and 
owing to his not paying over to Mr. 
Close a sum of between twenty and 
thirty pounds which he had received 
on his account. 

The affidavits filed in reply denied 
any such misunderstanding; showed 
that Board was, prior to his discharge, 
specifically charged with embezzlement, 
and for that offence alone had been 
removed ; that he had been summoned 
to make his defence, and had attended 
accordingly with legal assistance; that 
the inquiries had been adjourned, at 
his request, to enable him the better to 
defend himself; that he had been fur- 
nished with written particulars of up- 
wards of twenty cases of embezzlement ; 
that the witnesses in proof of such 
charges had all been examined in his 
presence, and verified on oath the 
statements they had made; that Board 
had not denied the receipt and non- 
payment of the money as alleged, 
but had rested his defence on formal 
grounds :—first, that the receiving of 
the money formed no part of his duty, 
and therefore he could not be dis- 
charged for its misapplication; and, 
secondly, that having been licensed by 
the Bishop, he was only removable (if 
at all) by the Ecclesiastical Court. The 
affidavits further stated that Mr. Close 
and three gentlemen, whom he had 
associated with him as assessors on the 
inquiry, having come to the conclusion 
that Board was morally and legally 
guilty, and unfit for his office, Mr. 
Close had formally discharged him. 

The affidavits on both sides were 
laid before the Attorney-General ; and 
having been favoured with a perusal of 
his opinion, we have felt it our duty to 
make the following extracts :-— 

“IT am of opinion that Mr. Close’s 
affidavits are a complete answer to the 
application. They show that he had 
power to remove for just cause, that 
he had just cause to remove, and that 
in removing he proceeded according to 
law. Board’s affidavit is entirely de- 
ceptive in representing the dispute as 
matter of account, and suppressing 
that he was regularly accused, proved 
guilty, heard in his defence, and con- 
victed before he was dismissed. Upon 
these facts I do not think that any 
point of law can be made in favour of 
the clerk. He was clearly appointed 
by the incumbent alone, who alone had 
power to remove, although he had 
been licensed by the Bishop, and his 
salary had been fixed by the vestry. 
The only point which can be made 


with any plausibility is, that his mis- 
conduct was not in his capacity of 
parish clerk; but it clearly was as 
parish clerk that he was employed to 
collect the fees, and I have no doubt 
that it was part of his duty as parish 
clerk to collect these fees, and to pay 
them over to the incumbent. 

“ The error in these cases generally 
is, that the clergyman does not pro- 
ceed regularly by summons, and con- 
demns without a solemn hearing; but 
Mr. Close seems throughout to have 
acted with great prudence and pro- 
priety. 

“« J. CAMPBELL, Temple.” 

On the day fixed by the rule, the 
Attorney-General (and Sir William 
Follett was with him) rose in the 
Queen’s Bench to show cause; when 
it appearing that Mr. Lee, who had 
obtained the rule, and who was in 
court, was not instructed in its sup- 
port, and that no copies had been taken 
of the defendant's affidavits, the court 
therefore at once discharged the rule 
with costs. 


HEREFORD.—Cathedral in Danger.— 
A good deal of consternation has been 
occasioned in Hereford, by workmen 
being employed in the erection of 
strong barricades at the avenues lead- 
ing round the cathedral, for the pur- 
pose, as it appeared, of preventing any 
person from promenading on the gravel 
walks adjacent to the church, and the 
following placard was appended :— 
“* The public are cantioned not to walk 
near the cathedral, as the centre tower 
cannot be considered sate, after the dis- 
covery which has been recently made.— 
John Merewether, Dean.” From in- 
quiry made on the spot, we learn that 
the danger is imminent, and that the 
organ is being taken down, it being 
situated directly under the tower, and 
consequently, in the event of the tower 
falling, would be crushed beneath the 
ruins. The restoration, under the able 
management of Mr. Cottingham, of 
London, will cost more than 10,000/., 
to cover which outlay, it is said, there 
will be an appeal to the munificence 
of the county. Report speaks in the 
highest terms of the grandeur and 
beauty of the designs made by Mr. 
Cottingham for its restoration, and we 
hope that so great an improvement, 
which from these indications has be- 
come absolutely necessary, will not be 
delayed for want of funds. There has 
been a suspension of divine service 
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within the walls of the cathedral for 
several weeks, owing to its dangerous 
state. We have the fullest confidence 
in the professional abilities of Mr. 
Cottingham, or we should otherwise 
tremble for the consequences. 


LicuFiELD.— The new church at 
West Bromwich, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, which has recently been 
erected and endowed by a grant of 
500/. from the Diocesan Society, was 
consecrated on July 5, by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, with 
the usual solemnities observed on such 
occasions, 

Shareshill.—Lord Hatherton has given 
1007. in aid of the erection of a par- 
sonage - house to Shareshill church, 
Staffordshire. His Lordship has also 
given a piece of land for the site. 

Lincoun. — Brigg. — On Friday, 
July 16, the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new church took 
place. The service was opened by 
the Rev. J. R. West, the vicar of the 
parish, with part of the Litany, and 
prayers appropriate to the occasion; 
the Rev. W. Walter, the Rural Dean, 
reading the Collect and the Les- 
son. The Lady Nilthorpe then pro- 
ceeded to lay the stone; afterwards the 
vicar resumed the service by a prayer, 
and the children of the Sunday school, 
with all present, concluded the service 
by singing an appropriate hymn. After 
the ceremony, the Lady Nilthorpe sent 
a handsome donation towards defray- 
ing the deficiency in the funds, Sir John 
Nilthorpe having given the stone re- 
quisite for building the church. 

LLANDAFF.—Chepstow Chureh. — The 
restoration of this fine relic of Norman 
architecture is now complete. The 
chancel and transepts which were de- 
stroyed by the fall of the tower about 
150 years since, have been rebuilt; and 
the church, which was originally built 
in the form of a cathedral, is now re- 
stored to its former dimensions, and 
contains 1,800 sittings, 800 of which 
are free—thus affording increased ac 
commodation to 1,000 persons. The 
inhabitants of Chepstow are principally 
indebted to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff 
for this improvement. His lordship 
not only contributed the sum of 38002. 
towards the expense, which has ex- 
ceeded 3,5002, but he has exerted 
himself successfully in procuring sub- 
scriptions to the building fund. 
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Lonvon.—King’s College —Distribu- 
tion of Prizes, &c. July Ist. The Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair ; 
supported by the Bishops of London 
and New Jersey, Lord Bexley, Sirs R.H. 
Inglis, J. Fellowes, and H. Halford, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, Rev. Drs. Shep- 
herd and D’Oyly, &c. 

Department of General Literature and Science. 
Divinity.—Prentice, Mitchell, sen., Darby, (3d 
year;) Eddrup, F. J. Hensley, L. Hensley, 

(2d year;) Grignon, Rumsey, (Ist year;) 

Barry, Mackworth, (( ivil Engineering Studs.) 
Classical Literature.—Calthrop, Grignon, Field, 

Mitchell, jun., Eddrup, (Latin Essay,) Cayley, * 

(Latin Verses.) 

Mathematics.—L. Hensley, Clark, Pennington, 

Twisden. 

English Literature.—Grignon, (History,) Colin, 

Cayley, (Literature,) Prentice, (The Stephen 
, English Essay.) 
w.—Eddrup, Darby, Oldham. 

French.— Haynes. 
German.—Yeatman. 





Department of Civil Engineering, §c. 
Mechanics. — Richard, 
Twisden. 
Mathematics.—Barry, Crassweller. 
Chemistry.—Barry, Miller. 
Geology.—Brockedon, Bristow. 
Arts of Cons'ruction.—Hatcher. 
Manufacturing Art.—Hatcher, Barry. 
Geometrical Drawing. — Snell, Mackworth, 
Wall. 
Surveying.—Field, Harris. 
The Junior Class.—Joy, Chattock. 


Barry, Mackwoith, 


Certificates of Honour. — Hatcher, Bristow, 
Richard, Brockedon, Barry, West. 
Certificates of Approval. — King, Jackson, 


Twining. 

Diplomas of Asseciates. 

Cayley, Good, Wilde, Willy, Wortham, (Six- 
dents in Gen. Lit. & Science.) Bristow, Holden, 
Richard, (Students in Civil Engineering.) 

King’s College School.—The distribu- 
tion of the Prizes to the pupils in the 
school, and to the successful candidate 
for the prize given to each of the 
thirteen schools in union with the 
College, took place July the 2d, under 
the kind and judicious presidency of 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. Previously 
to the delivery of the prizes, several 
passages from Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish writers were admirably recited by 
some of the prizemen in the upper 
class of the College school, viz. Thurs- 
ton, Inee, Vallings, Bulwer, Greenall, 
Capper, Cree, Penny, Lawrie, Knight, 
Vinter, ‘Thompson, Wilson, and C. 
Johnson. There were present the Lord 
Bishop of New Jersey, (who eulogized 
in, the highest terms the system of 
education pursued in the College as 
well as the School departments, ) 
the Keys. Dr. Shepherd and J. Lons- 
dale (Principal of the College), and 
numerous patrons and friends of the 
College. 
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London Diocesan Board of Education.— 
On the 28th of June the annual meet- 
ing of this association took place at 
No. 50, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and was 
principally attended by the parochial 
clergy. ‘The Lord Bishop of London 
presided. It appeared from the second 
annual report that the committee had 
been greatly impeded from carrying out 
their objects by a want of pecuniary 
means. In addition to the London 
Board, one had been established in 
Essex, and the Bishop of London had 
appointed two inspectors of schools, 
the Rey. Mr. Cook for the metropolis, 
and the Rev. Mr. Eden for Essex, who 
would shortly make their report on the 
schools of the diocese. ‘The number of 
schools already in connexion with the 
society was nearly 300. The receipts 
of the society for the past year were 
1,1602, 10s. 2d.; and the expenditure 
6791. 8s. 4d. 

Bethnal Green Churches.—The Bishop 
has sanctioned a plan for hiring two 
or three houses in the centre of the 
parish, in which the clergymen to be 
appointed to the different churches may 
forthwith reside, being licensed as addi- 
tional curates and entering upon their 
duties immediately, without waiting for 
the completion of the churches. ‘The 
Rev. Bryan King, incumbent of St. 
John’s, has consented to join in this 
arrangement. A sum of 18,000/. is still 
wanted to complete the important work 
of supplying church room and pastoral 
superintendence for this poor and po- 
pulous parish. 

De Beauvsir Church.—On St. Peter's 
day, the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of London preached an elo- 
quent sermon, from | Tim. iii. 15, 
(latter part,) at the consecration of the 
new church of St. Peter, on the estate 
of Richard Bayley de Beauvoir, Esq., 
in West Hackney, to the erection of 
which that gentleman has been a muni- 
ficent contributor. 

Consecration of New Church at Twicken- 
ham.—The ceremonial of the conse- 
cration of the new church of the Holy 
Trinity at Twickenham was performed 
on the loth of Juiy, by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, assisted 
by a numerous body of clergymen be- 
longing to the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, The church in question, the first 
stone of which was laid by the late 
Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge on 
the 8ist of August last, is situate on 
Twickenham Common, on the road 
leading to Hampton, is one of the 
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modern Gothic order, and,is capable of 
containing between 600 and 700 per- 
sons, including 300 free seats. It has 
been built and endowed by subscrip- 
tion. <A collection was made in aid 
of the bujlding fund, which realised 
687. 13s. 43d. 


Projected Erection of a Metropolitan 
Welsh Protestant Church.—On the 5th of 
June a public meeting of noblemen and 
gentlemen connected with the princi- 
pality of Wales, was held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s- 
street, for the purpose of raising sub- 
scriptions towards the building of a 
Welsh church in the metropolis, for 
the benefit of the Welsh residing in 
London, in which service, according to 
the Established Church, may be per- 
formed in the Welsh language. 


Rotherhithe. —The Court of Common 
Council of the City of London have 
voted the sum of 200/. towards the 
endowment of the three new churches 
Which have been erected in this parish. 


Oxrorp. — Ozford Architectural So- 
ciety—The second Annual Meeting of 
this Society was held at Wyatt's Room, 
on June 22; the Rev. the Master of 
University College in the chair. 

Presents received at this Meeting.— 
A Collection of Drawings and En- 
gravings of Churches and other Ancient 
Buildings, chiefly in the Archdeaconry 
of Cleveland, Yorkshire ; presented by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Todd. A 
Print of the Cross at Gloucester; pre- 
sented by the Kev. the Master of Pem- 
broke College. Two Engravings of 
Adel Church, Yorkshire; presented by 
George Lewthwaite, Esq., University 
College. Two Sketches of the very 
curious Apse of Warwick Church, Cum- 
berland; presented by the Rev. E. Clay- 
ton, Christ Church. <A Collection of 
Twelve Dozen Engravings of Churches 
and other Buildings, with Details of 
them, chiefly in Gloucestershire; pre- 
sented by the Rev. E. E Esteourt. The 
Monastery of St. Werburgh, a Poem, 
with illustrative notes, a_ privately 
printed volume; presented by the 
author, the Rev. W. Parr Gresswell. 
A Companion to the Glossary of Archi- 
tecture; presented by Mr. J. EL. Parker. 

The Publications of the Society during 
the year have been:—Views and Details 
of Littlemore Church. Views and De- 
tails of Stanton Harcourt Church, A 
Memoir of Votheringay Church, 
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SaisBuR Y.— Visilation.—The visita- 
tion of the Ven. Archdeacon Lear was 
held in Salisbury on the 6th of July,and 
was attended by nearly the whole body 
of the clergy within the Archdeaconry 
of Sarum. At the conclusion of morn- 
ing prayer, an appropriate discourse 
was delivered by the Hon. and Rev. Mr, 
Harriss, Rector of Wilton (which has 
since been published); after which the 
Archdeacon addressed the assembled 
clergy at considerable length. The 
charge embraced a consideration—lst, 
of the advantages, external and internal, 
enjoyed by the Church of England ; 
2dly, the inadequaey of the results, as 
compared with those advantages; and 
lastly, the causes of that inadequacy. 
The Ven. Archdeacon also made an 
earnest appeal to the churchwardens 
assembled, to perform their important 
duties faithfully, and requested each of 
them to accept two small works which 
had lately issued from the press, and 
which forcibly pointed out the ill con- 
sequences of negligence on their part. 





WINCHESTER.—College.—On July 12, 
the Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New 
College, accompanied by the Rev. H. B. 
Williams and the Rev. William Pigott, 
Posers, arrived at Winchester, and pro- 
ceeded to the College, where they were 
received by the Warden and Scholars, 
and addressed by the senior prefect in 
a Latin oration. The compositions and 
speeches were recited in the school- 
room, after which the prizes were 
awarded :— 

Gold Medals.— Latin Prose—* Arctis- 
simo vinculu inter se colligantur rei- 
public et singulorum commoda.” G, 
H. Curteis.— English Verse—** The Pho- 
ceans.”” W.G. Tupper. 

Silver Medals. — Latin Speech—‘* E 
Ciceronis pro Milone oratione.” T. J. 
Hearn. — English Speech—From Mr. 
Burke’s Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts. G. I. Holroyd. 

Bishop Maltby’s Prize-—Greek Tambies 
—Cymbeline, Act iii. sc. 5. H. G. 
Merriman, 

The following gentlemen were placed 
on the roll to fill vacancies as they 
occur at New College, Oxford:—J. W. 
Goodenough, 'T. J. Hearn, H. G. Merri- 
man, P. Williams, J. G. C. Hughes, 
De Courcy Meade, B. Poulter, F. Gale, 
J. Baker, J. R. Wynne, J. C. Prince, 
W. J. R. Story, F. Lear. 





York.—Visitation of the Archbishop.— 
The adjourned Visitation of the Ven. 
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the Archbishop of York was held on 
the 20th of July, in the cathedral, on 
which occasion Dr. Phillimore, the 
Archbishop’s Commissary, took his 
seat at about one o’clock. The follow- 
ing members of the chapter were pre- 
sent :—-The Very Rev. Dr. Cockburn, 
the Dean; Archdeacons Todd, Corbett, 
and Wilberferce ; Revs. W. H. Dixon, 
W.V. Harcourt, H. S. Markham, Canon 
Residentiaries; Rev. T. Barnes, E. V. 
Harcourt, Esq., C. Thistleton, Esq., and 
four or five others. 

The court being opened by Mr. Buckle, 
the registrar, Dr. Phillimore said, he 
understood that the Dean was wish- 
ful to make some apology for the con- 
tempt which he had offered. 

The Dean said, it was not his inten- 
tion to have called their attention to 
this subject until the business of the 
Court was over. But as he was called 
on he had no objection to read the paper 
which he held in his hand, and which 
for the satisfaction of the Archbishop 
he had prepared. He did not wish to 
stand upon technicalities, and would, 
therefore, proceed. The Dean then 
proceeded as follows :—‘‘ I wish again 
to be admitted to the friendship of the 
Archbishop, and T am sorry if I have 
said or done anything which has given 
dissatisfaction. It is with pleasure that 
I state thus much with respect to one 
of the most serious subjects which can 
occupy the attention of this Court, that 
a change has taken place in my senti- 
ments in respect of that subject, when 
no longer under the excitement of the 
Cathedral Act—a measure which I con- 
sider an invasion of the rights of deans 
and chapters. I admit the impropriety 
of allowing any pecuniary considera- 
tions whatever to influence the disposal 
of any ecclesiastical livings for the 
benefit of the Church, whatever local 
questions or technical distinctions may 
be raised to it. I wish also to state 
my entire conviction of the right of the 
Archbishop to inquire into the conduct 
of his clergy in his visitorial Court, and 
my assurance that any resistance which 
I may have offered to the proceedings 
of the Court was not intended to invade 
the right. For the intemperate expres- 
sions I may have used in connexion 
with this inquiry | am truly sorry, and 
I beg leave to apologize to the Arch- 
bishop, and also to you, his representa- 
tive.”” The Dean appeared to be some- 
what affected during the delivery of 
these remarks, and spoke the conclu- 
sion in a firm tone of voice. 
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Dr. Phillimore said, he collected 
from what the dean had said, that he 
was willing to atone, as far as possible, 
for the contempt he had offered to the 
court, and the resistance he had inter- 
posed to its jurisdiction and authority. 
If that attempt had been persisted in, 
it might have led to the severest cen- 
sure and punishment. He was con- 
tent, under the apology now offered, 
to remit all the penalties of the dean’s 
contumacy, and continued—* Mr. Dean, 
I absolve you from your contempt; and 
I hereby monish you not to offend in 
the premises for the future; and you 
are hereby monished accordingly.” 

The learned commissary then pro- 
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ceeded to comment on the late deci- 
sion of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
which had ruled that, by a recent sta- 
tute, this court was divested of all 
authority to pass sentence of deprivation 
in cases of simony ; and the sentence 
of this court to that effect was therefore 
void. The court, however, had a right 
to inquire into such cases, with a view 
to ulterior proceedings. The pro- 
hibition of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
was confined to the sentence only on 
the guestion of simony, which had 
come suddenly upon this court during 
the inquiry (comporta et detecta). All 
the other acts continued to be of 
binding authority and obligation. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dunke1p.—On Wednesday, the 30th 
of June, the Bishop of Dunkeld, Dum- 
blane, and Fife, held his triennial visita- 
tion at Muthill, Perthshire ; on which 
occasion prayers were read by the Rev. 
William Lendrum, incumbent, and an 
excellent sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Norman Johuston, minister of 
St. Peter's Church, Kirkcaldy. The 
text of the latter gentleman was Matt. 
xxviii. 19, 20. The Bishop afterwards 
confirmed a number of young persons, 
whom he most impressively addressed. 
His lordship then delivered a charge to 
the dean and clergy of his united dio- 
cese, after which the congregation were 
dismissed. Before finally separating, 
the bishop and clergy held their annual 
diocesan synod, as also their annual 
meeting of the diocesan association of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church Society. 





Portsoy, BANrrsHirRe.—On Thurs- 
day, 24th June, being St. John the 
Baptist’s day, the new Episcopal Church 
here, which is just completed, was 
solemnly opened and consecrated by 
the Right Rev. William Skinner, D.D., 
Bishop of the diocese and Primus. A 
numerous body of clergy, with a large 
and respectable congregation, attended 
to witness the interesting ceremony. 
The bishop, after receiving at the altar 
a petition, signed by the incumbent 
and churchwardens, praying that he 
would consecrate the church, ordered it 
to be read by the Rev. Arthur Ranken, 
clerk of the diocese. On signifying his 
consent to comply with the prayer of 
the petition, the bishop repaired, with 
the clergy present, to the west door, 
and proceeded sclemnly to consecrate 
the building, by the name of the Church 


of St. John Baptist, to the honour and 
service of Almighty God, according to 
the form prescribed for the conse- 
cration of churches and chapels in 
England, and as adupted by the Epi- 
scopal Church in Scotland. The in- 
cumbent, the Rev. Alexander Cooper, 
then commenced the morning service, 
the bishop introducing the occasional 
passages appointed by the rubric; there- 
after followed an eloquent and ap- 
propriate sermon by the bishop, from 
Psalm vi. 7, and the service was con- 
cluded, as usual, with the administra- 
tion of the holycommunion. Evening 
prayer was said by the Rev. Charles 
Pressley (Fraserburgh), after which the 
bishop administered the ancient and 
apostolic rite of confirmation to several 
members of the congregation. In re- 
cording the consecration of this church 
we cannot forbear passing a_ well- 
merited eulogium on the zeal of both 
pastor and people, who, aided by the 
friends of the Church in various quar- 
ters, have erected an edifice in every 
respect so highly creditable and appro- 
priate. We understand Mr. Ross, late 
of Brechin, and now of Inverness, was 
the architect. 


FraserBpukcu.—The church lately 
erected by the episcopal congregation 
inthis place, was solemnly set apart and 
dedicated, under the name of St. Peter’s 
Church, to the honour and worship 
of Almighty God, by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of the diocese, on Sunday 
July 4th. ‘The service on this occa- 
sion was the same as described above. 
The service for the day was read by 
the Rey. Charles Pressiey. The Rev. 
P. Cheyne preached the sermon. After 
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this followed the celebration of the 
holy Eucharist, in which the bishop, 
with the two clergymen present, and a 
large number of the congregation, par- 
ticipated. In the afternoon of the 
same day, the bishop administered the 
holy rite of confirmation to upwards 
of twenty young persons. ‘The church, 
which is cruciform, was built accord- 
ing to a plan furnished by Mr. Hen- 
derson, architect, Edinburgh. It is 
very neatly fitted up; the eastern 
window, filled with stained glass, and 
enriched with a highly ornamental 
border of most harmonious colouring, 
is copied from a window in York 
Minster, and has a very pleasing effect. 
The altar is covered with a handsome 
crimson cloth, embroidered in gold, the 
pious gift of a lady of the congregation, 
who also presented to the chancel a 
suitable chair, having a cross, entwined 
with the emblematic vine, worked in 
the back. Among other benefactors 
to the church may be mentioned the 
Hon. and Rev. Arthur Percival, who, 
besides a subscription, presented a 
splendid Prayer-Book for the reading 
desk. This church may be regarded 
as the monument of the late Dr. Jolly, 
the saintly Bishop of Moray, who for 
50 years exercised his sacred function as 
pastor of the episcopal congregation in 
Fraserburgh. Soon after his demise in 
1838, an earnest desire arose among 
his late flock, as well as among his 
friends at large, to express, by some 
enduring memorial, their veneration 
for his character, and their gratitude 
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for the blessing of his instructions and 
holy example. No monument occurred 
to their consideration more suitable, 
or more congenial to what would have 
been the wishes of him whom they de- 
sired to honour, than the reconstruc- 
tion and enlargement of the church in 
which he had so long ministered. The 
edifice, now happily brought to a com- 
pletion, was in consequence under- 
taken; and, in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the sainted bishop, and the 
affectionate veneration of those by 
whose pious munificence the structure 
has been reared, there is now in the 
course of erection within it a richly 
decorated mural tablet, executed by 
Ritchie, and bearing the following in- 
scription from the pen of a gentleman 
of high station in the courts of law in 
Scotland, who had been for years the 
intimate and most highly-valued friend 
of the departed bishop :— 
GLORY TO GOD ALONE! 
In Memory of 
The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER JOLLY, D.D. 
Bishop of Moray. 
This Church, 

In which he officiated as Minister for fifty years, 
Is reconstructed and enlarged, a.p. 1840, 
By the Episcopal Congregation of Fraserburgh, 
With the aid of some Friends, 

As his most appropriate Monument : 

And they desire to commemorate, on this 
marble, the private virtues, the primitive 
manners, and the pious labours, of 
their revered Pastor ; 

The deep learning, the ardent devotion to the 
truth, the paternal zeal for the welfare of 
the Church, of their honoured Bishop ; 
And the saintly virtues and christian graces of 
the humble and devout servant of God. 


—_—_—_—. 


FOREIGN. 


Austratia.—The following is an 
extract of a letter, dated Sydney, Jan. 
9, from the Bishop of Australia to a 
friend :—‘* We have lost good old Mr. 
Moore, whose purposed donation I 
formerly had occasion to mention, and 
which he has more than fulfilled. He 
was taken ill with vertigo, about three 
weeks ago, which was followed by 
other bad symptoms, and brought him 
to his end, in peace, at the age of 79, 
about a quarter of an hour before the 
termination of Christmas eve. I saw 
him a few days before, and took my 
last leave of him; at which time he 
was tolerably collected, though occa- 
sionally wandering, but tranquil and 
happy, and evidently viewing with 
satistaction the disposal he had made 
of his property. It amounts to about 
20,0001. in money, and a considerable 
extent of land. He bequeaths the 
latter to endow a college, to be built 
on the site of his house and garden at 


Liverpool, to be called ‘ Moore’s Col- 
lege.” His money (also to be invested 
in land) is divided into four equal 
parts: one given to augment clergy- 
men’s stipends; another to maintain 
their widows and orphans ; a third to 
the diocesan committee; and the fourth 
to make provision for a certain number 
of alms-men and women, poor and old, 
and members of the Church of Eng- 
land. It really is a noble document, 
worthy of better times ; and shows how 
much good sense and sound principles 
may be manifested under circumstances 
apparently the least likely to encourage 
or draw them forth; for he was bred, 
and came originally to this colony, as 
the carpenter of a ship. I hope and 
trust that this bequest may gradually 
afford means of improving the wretch- 
edly narrow incomes of our clergy; 
and may enable others yet to join us 
without incurring the risk of absolute 
ruin by that proceeding. 





